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T IS the duty of the War and Navy 
Departments continually to plan 
for war. The electric power indus- 

try is well aware of the part that in- 
dustry has to play in arming for war 
and of its own key position on the in- 
dustrial team. It is therefore glad to 
see the Army Industrial College at the 
present time concerning itself with the 
study of future wartime power supply. 

Sound advance planning always sim- 
plifies operating problems when the time 
of action 
against under-preparation 


arrives. It is a safeguard 
safe- 
guard also against panicky overestimates 
when troub!e threatens, 
estimates that use up manpower and ma- 


and a 
made over- 


terials when they will later be sorely 


needed for other war purposes. Long 
range planning should proceed along 


broad lines and deal only with impor- 
tant considerations. Detailed plans are 
too much affected by changing condi- 
tions. 

In rough-y sizing up the characteris- 
tics of the power situation in World 
War II, I am going to compare opera- 
tions in the year 1939 against 1944 be- 
cause 1938 was a depression year and 
not as good for a comparison as 1939. 
Electric power use for war purposes 
reached its peak in 1944. In 1945 it 


will not be very different. 


Total sales of electric power by the 
utility industry increased 92 billion kilo- 
watthours from 1939 to 1944, a 90 per 


cent increase. War uses took about 90 


billion kilowatthours in 1944. Increased 
civilian uses in 1944 over 1939 amounted 
to about 2 billion kilowatthours. 

In addition to the sales of the utility 
industry, the output of electricity by iso- 
lated industrial plants in the same five- 
vear period rose from 32 billion kilo- 
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watthours to 53 billion kilowatthours, 
and about two-thirds of this total went 
into war uses. “Thus we see that war 
makes a heavy demand on electric power. 
I think it will be worth our while to 
break down the sources or derivation of 
this power increase in the five-year pe- 
riod to see where it came from and con- 
sider how the factors producing it may 
perchance operate in another war. A 
very large part of the added kilowatt- 
hours were derived from more hours of 
use of existing generating equipment. 


In 1939 the electric utility industry 
had 40 million kilowatts of installed ca- 
pacity. If the power systems in 1944 had 
operated just as they did in 1939, that 
is, if the average yearly output in kilo- 
watthours per kilowatt of installed gen- 
erating acapacity had remained the same, 
if the same ratio between total installed 
capacity and the sum of the peak load 
on the power systems had been main- 
tained, and if the ratio of transmission 
losses had remained unchanged, it would 
have required about 76 million kilowatts 
of generating capacity to carry the load 
on the electric power industry in 1944; 
whereas the industry in 1944 actually 
got along with 50 million kilowatts of 
How is the differ- 
ence of 26 million kilowatts of generat- 
ing capacity between the hypothetica! 
need and the actual need to be explained ? 
As already indicated, the industry actual- 
ly added 10 million kilowatts of gener- 
ating capacity during the five year pe- 
riod. There follows a rough accounting 
for the 26 million kilowatt difference. 


generating capacity. 


First, the margin between peak loads 
and total installed capacity. In 1939 
peak loads totaled 29.3 million kilowatts 
and total installed capacity was 40.3 
million kilowatts. In 1944 the peak load 
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for the country was 41.5 million kilo- 
watts and had the 1939 ratio been main- 
tained the total installed capacity would 
have had to be approximately 57 million 
kilowatts, though it was actually 50.3 
million. (The country did not have oc- 
casion to find out how much further this 
margin could have been reduced before 
curtailment of some uses of electricity 
might become necessary in some areas. 
In most parts of the country much more 
load could have been carried and if the 
demand had arisen all spare capacity 
would have been put to work. It should 
be noted that the record of outages dur- 
ing the first two years of long-hour oper- 
ation of equipment and limited mainte- 
nance was excellent, but by 1944 and 
1945 outages had become more of a prob- 
lem so that in actual outage and in in- 
creased need for spinning reserves due 
to lessened reliability some 500,000 to 
1,000,000 kilowatts of effective load 
carrying ability were lost to the country 
1942 and 1945.) 

Second, the introduction of one hour 
War Time took off about a million and 
a half kilowatts from the peak load. 

Third, better coordination of inter- 
connected power systems gave the equiva- 
lent of about a million and a quarter 
kilowatts of generating capacity. 


between 


Fourth, the percentage of energy 
losses applying to the increment power 
sales was only 8 per cent, compared with 
a corresponding 18.6 per cent spread be- 
tween total output and total sales in 
1939. To sell 92 biilion more kilowatt- 
hours in 1944 than were sold in 1939 it 
was only necessary to generate an addi- 
tional 100 billion kilowatthours. This 
lower loss percentage had the effect of 
reducing the need for additional gener- 


ating capacity by about 3% million kilo- 
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watts on the 1939 basis of 3285 kilo- 
watthours per kilowatt of installed gen- 
erating capacity. 

Fifth. adding up these first four items, 
we derive a total of about 13,000,000 
kilowatts out of the 26 million differen- 
tial, leaving a balance of about 13,000,- 
000 kilowatts. This figure roughly mea- 
sures the saving in generating capacity 
attributable to the change in factory op- 
eration to two and three shifts per day 
and six and seven days per week and 
attributable also to the great expansion 
in the production of aluminum, magne- 
sium, electric steel and alloys in plants 
where the annual load factor was as 
high as 95 per cent. The production 
of aluminum alone in 1944 took about 
16 billion kilowatthours and all electro- 
metallurgy took about 28 billion kilo- 


watthours. 


The history of the isolated industrial 
plants was about the same as the history 
of the utility industry. They added dur- 
ing the five-year period about “2 per 
cent of generating capacity and their out- 
put rose about 70 per cent, due principal- 
ly to longer hours of operation per week. 
~ At this point I want to say a word 
about the value of experience in formu- 
lating plans and do a little boasting about 
the forecasting of the electric utility 
companies. In June, 1939, when war 
clouds over Europe were very apparent, 
President C. W. Kellogg of the Edison 
Electric Institute, drawing upon the ex- 
perience of the industry, under the head- 
ing “No Power Shortage,” said: “Ample 
generating capacity has been built by 
electric utility companies to supply all 
the factories now in existence in this 
country except those which still manu- 
facture their own power. Until new 
factories are built, therefore, the in- 
creased demand for power in time of war 
must be largely during the night and the 
early morning hours, that is, in a higher 
utilization of existing capacity rather 
than in any great demand for additional 
generating capacity.” He further empha- 
sized that, “In wartime, procurement 
plans that would increase the hours of 
use in factories could easily raise this 
figure (the average annual production per 
kilowatt of generating capacity) to +200 
kilowatthours or more.” In 1944 this 
figure actually rose to 4632 kilowatt- 
hours per kilowatt of generating capac- 


ity. 

In other statements, Mr. Kellogg also 
pointed out that manpower, materials 
and transport would prove to be the 
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limiting factors before any consequen- 
tial electric power limitations were en- 
countered. 

If the plans and estimates of one gov- 
ernment agency had been followed, an- 
other 10 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity would have been in process of 
manufacturing during the early war pe- 
riod when men and materials for that 
type of equipment were urgently de- 
manded for building and installing elec- 
tric power plants to drive the naval ves- 
sels and the shipping fleet then being 
built to prosecute the war. Its manu- 
facture would also have been in direct 
competition with the equipment sorely 
needed at that time for the production 
of synthetic rubber and high octane gas. 
The electric utility companies under- 
stood their business and their estimates 
proved to be sound. Even their own 
building program was pared down about 
two and a half million kilowatts by the 
War Production Board when it arrived 
at a determination of the relative order 
of need for men and materials of the 
several war activities. 

If we examine the factors contribut- 
ing to increased power output during the 
war, it is apparent that they may be ex- 
pected to operate again in another war, 
though not perhaps to the same degree in 
Taking up first the addi- 
tion in the five-year period of 10 million 


every Case. 


kilowatts of generating capacity by the 
utility industry and 2 million kilowatts 
for industrial plants, in the four years 
from 1941 to 1944 electrical manufac- 
turers who supplied this generating 
equipment also supplied approximately 
30 million kilowatts of electrical gener- 
ating equipment for propulsion of naval 
vessels and another 7% million kilowatts 
for the propulsion of maritime vessels. 
Is it probable that again in wartime, 
America will require so large an in- 
crease in naval craft or in shipping? At 
any rate, the figures I have quoted show 
enormous manufacturing 


electrical 


capacity for 
The 
combined production figures amount to 
50 million kilowatts and the rate for the 


generating equipment. 


last four years is nearly 12 million kilo- 
Watts per year. 


With respect to item 1, the reduction 
in margin between total installed capac- 
ity and annual peak load by putting more 
of the reserves or more spare capacity to 
work, we must assume that by the time 
another war period comes along system 

have reduced 
The companies 


operating practices may 
the available margins. 
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in this war found out that they could get 
along with less margin than had become 
their practice. Furthermore, large inter- 
connected tend to reduce the 
percentage of spare capacity. They aim 
to take full advantage of diversity. 
Nevertheless, the American tendency to 
have on hand plenty of reserves will 
surely continue to operate as it did here- 
tofore, and certainly we can count on a 
fairly substantial margin of reserves that 
can be used when necessity dictates. Some 
would argue, as they did when this war 
broke out, that this reserve should be 
maintained all the way through the war, 
but such an argument seems ridiculous. 
Reserves are created for use in an emer- 
gency and if a war is not an emergency 
then what is one? 


systems 


In the last analysis, if shortages occur, 
the result is not fatal to the war effort 
because customers or part of customers’ 
loads can be dropped according to prior- 
ity pending restoration of an adequate 
supply. By way of illustration, when 
the German breakthrough in _ the 
Ardennes cut off Belgian coal mining for 
a period of several days until a new tim- 
ber supply could be tapped, coal was cut 
off for everything except Army trans- 
port. Next it was given to the Army 
for general use, next to civilian trans- 
port, then to civilian utilities, then to 
civilian industry, and finally was made 
available for civilian general use. 

General Arnold last winter forecast 
that the next World War would start 
with the bombing of American industry. 
Undoubtedly such a prospect must con- 
cern our study of power supply for fu- 
Although I am 
only partially informed concerning the 
effect of bombing on power supply in 
this war, it is my understanding that the 
war load on the power systems is de- 
stroyed approximately in proportion as 
the power supply system is damaged, and 
that the power system can be restored as 
fast or faster than munitions factories 
and other war loads can be reestablished. 
In other words, it does not seem justifi- 
able to assume that the power plants will 
be knocked out with no corresponding 
cutting down of the loads they will be 
supplying. 


ture war preparedness. 


Taking up items 2 and 3, presumably 
we can again expect some capacity saving 
through the adoption of War Time. We 
can also expect some room for improve- 
ment in the wartime coordination of in- 
terconnected systems; not so much as 
was accomplished in this war, but with- 
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out the compulsion of necessity it is to 
be expected that when systems have com- 
fortable margins of capacity they will 
drift into the natural habit of using their 
own resources first before calling on their 
neighbors for the last notch in combined 
system coordination. 

It has been opined, and I think cor- 
rectly so, that prior to the next war there 
will be a much greater use of and much 
more reliance on electricity in our indus- 
trial, commercial and domestic establish- 
ments. This, however, will mean the 
availability of correspondingly greater 
power resources to meet the changing 
requirements. If electricity should be- 
come widely used for heating purposes, 
a use which takes enormous capacity, con- 
version to other types of heating will 
make available considerable power for 
war uses. 

Next is the question of increased elec- 
tricity output due to longer hours per 
week of factory operation. Prior to 
World War II, when shortened hours 
per week were the rule in factories, it 
was the experience of power companies 
that the demand rose to a maximum only 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
It was considerably less on Monday and 
Friday and fell off very sharply on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. If the work week 
should be shortened further in future, 
then the wartime lengthening of hours 
per week of factory operation will have 
even more pronounced effect than it had 
in the present war. 

In closing, there are a few observa- 
tions | would like to inject. With re- 
spect to power supply for this war, give 
the electric utility companies credit for 
their spirit of cooperation and their per- 
formance. They delivered in every de- 
partment. Give them credit also for the 
fact that a network of lines had already 
been built covering most of this country 
wherever the Army wished to locate its 
camps and training establishments or its 
munition plants.. The maligned holding 
company provided the money and the 
engineering effort for most of these well 
located and well planned power lines and 
the adequate power supply that was back 
of them. This previous accomplishment 
materially expedited the construction of 
Army establishments and saved a vast 
amount of labor and materials 
these were badly needed. 


when 


Cost of Electric Pewer 
The 1944 bill for all the power sup- 
plied by privately owned and government 
owned public utilities for war purposes 
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was about $900,000,000. Estimating an- 
other $350,000,000 for the cost of power 
for war use produced by isolated, indus- 
trial power plants, the total 1944 power 
cost was about 1.4 per cent of the total 
war cost for that year of $89,300,000,- 
000, as reported by the Treasury. Al- 
through electricity makes a large and 
vital contribution to the war, its cost is 
a relatively small part of total war ex- 
penditures. Electric utility companies 
did not receive all of the $900,000,000 
referred to, but they paid in Federal 
taxes $468,000,000. 


Security 

About security. The old campaigner 
gets down to bare essentials. The tender- 
foot loads himself up with provisions for 
every possible contingency. There was 
considerable of that in our security oper- 
ations in this country as applied to util- 
ity companies as well as in other fields 
of endeavor. It must always be remem- 
bered that men and materials are the 
worst bottleneck in war, and they must 
always be used sparingly. Unnecessary 
use is to be avoided. 


Cooperation 

Finally I want to emphasize a point 
made by General Eisenhower in two 
talks in New York City recenty in which 
he said that a nation must be strong to 
cooperate: “It is not enough that we de- 
vise every kind of international machin- 
ery to keep the peace. We must also be 
Weakness cannot co- 
Only strength 


strong ourselves. 
operate with anything. 
can cooperate.” 

This sound observation applies to in- 
dustrial preparedness. American indus- 
try has proved once again that it is the 
marvel of the world in delivering the 
It had what it takes in both 
capability and spirit of accomplishment. 
As for electric power, ten, twenty, thirty 
years hence, will there be an adequate 
supply in case of rearming for war? The 
best assurance that there will be such a 
supply will be the existence of a strong, 


re ods. 


resourceful, experienced, electric indus- 
try with a good understanding of the 
general size and nature of its responsi- 
bilities. If, as General Arnold predicted, 
the next world war will start with the 
bombing of American industry, the best 
assurance of being able to carry on in 
spite of such interference will lie in 
strong, resourceful 
quickly adapt themselves to new situa- 
tions and contrive to produce in spite of 
an enemy’s destructive attacks. In such 


industries that can 
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situations the spirit and organization of 
men are far more imporant than equip- 
ment and great stores of spare materials. 


(Note: The foregoing was written before 
the announcement of the atomic bomb. 
This development serves only to empha- 
size the importance of industrial capacity 
to wage war and it serves to strengthen 
the point that the best assurance for in- 
dustrial preparedness to meet grave even- 
tualities at some uncertain future time is 
the continued existence of strong, re- 
sourceful, experienced industry—keeping 
private industry and private initiative on 
the job.) 


Submetered Residential Electric 
Customers Increase by More 
Than 1,000,000 in Four Years 


N April 1, 1940, there were 27,- 
229,000 occupied residences using 
electricity, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. On that same date, 
the number of residential and rural elec- 
tric “customers” totaled 25,805,896, the 
difference of 2,423,104 representing resi- 
dences in multiple served 
through single meters, and a number of 
combination homes and stores using elec- 
tricity on other than 
“rural” rate schedules. 
On October 1, 1944, the recent re- 
lease of the Census showed that 31,922,- 
000 occupied residences were using elec- 
tricity, against a total number of “resi- 
dential” and “rural” electric “custom- 
ers” of 28,435,257, or a difference of 
3,556,743. In four and a half years the 
discrepancy between the electric “cus- 
tomers” and the total number of fam- 
ilies using electricity has grown by 
1,133,639, representing, in large part, 
the growth of community housing proj- 
ects all over the country, each of which 
purchases current through one single 
meter. 
It thus appears that the standard tabu- 
lation of the national total of “residen- 


dwellings 


“residential” or 


tial” electric consumers and its much- 
quoted averages of annual consumption 
per customer and average price per kwhr 
represent only 85 per cent of all homes 
using service. When it is recalled that 
no breakdown exists of the use, by homes, 
of the hybrid classification known as 
“rural” service, it is evident that there 
are a the present moment almost 5,000,- 
000 families whose use of electricity and 
whose payments are entirely conjectural. 
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ET’S SEE if we can clothe the 
skeleton of the word liberty with 
the iiving flesh of meaning. We 

have been brought up on the word. It 
is at the very heart of our concept of 
democracy. I have taken the Oxford 
Dictionary and in it I find ten separate 
but closely related definitions of the 
word liberty. The meaning about which 
you and I are particularly concerned 
today revolves around the _political- 
economic sphere. Let me quote it: ‘‘Lib- 
erty is the exemption from arbitrary, 
despotic, or autocratic control—inde- 
pendence, civil liberty.”” This definition 
is also one of the meanings for the word 
freedom. 

Political liberty is ordinarily divided 
into four parts. I should like to divide 
it into five: (1) Natural liberty, (2) 
civil liberty, (3) liberty of conscience, 
(4) liberty of the press, and (5) I add 
my own, usually included as parts of the 
others, economic liberty. 


” 


Let us look for a minute at some of 
these kinds of political-economic liberty 
which I have just listed. Let us think 
together as to what these liberties really 
mean to us as individuals. First, let us 
take the easiest—that is, the class of 
liberties called liberties of conscience. 
We all understand what that means 
pretty well. It means the right to wor- 
ship in our own particular manner. It 
means that in things of the spirit we 
can have our own way. It means that 
one central power cannot use the me- 
dium of the churches to propagandize 
the people. 

The trouble with grasping the real 
value of liberty is that we have taken 
these concepts for granted for so long 
that they have lost their meaning for us. 
But I contend if we lost our right to 
worship, even though we may not exer- 
cise it frequently, if we lost the right to 
express ourselves and to act upon our 
beliefs we should find it a very valuable 
right. Moreover, we would become 
aware of the fact that we exercise this 
kind of liberty more than we now 
realize. 

Now, let us look at civil liberty. It 
consists of our right to vote, to express 
our opinions at the polls for the kind of 
men we want, and it doesn’t mean the 
kind of mockery which attended Hitler 


elections. It means right of assembly 
and right to criticize 
right. And the very right of assembly 
implies another liberty—liberty of the 
press, which includes the right of indi- 
vidual expression. When we talk about 
the liberty of the press, we are talking 
not only about the liberty of the great 
papers to print what they please, but 
also about our right to print pamphlets, 
to write letters—to give and 
unbiased information. 





a most valuable 


receive 


Then there is economic liberty. Eco- 
nomic liberty is the right of a man to 
choose his own employment. It is the 
right of a man to bring up his family 
And it is the right of a 
man to live where and how he wishes 
within the limitation of his own oppor- 
tunity and ability, and the luck of the 
game. It is the right of a man to choose 
his own career—to be a lawyer, black- 
smith, salesman, or With- 
out this right an individual can be or- 
dered to do the thing which, from some 
autocrat’s 


as he sees fit. 


electrician. 


immediate 
good of the state—not the individual’s 


good. 


view, is for the 


If liberty is precious to you and me, 
we have to do a good deal of serious 
thinking about it, because liberty can 
slip away. Before we realize, it’s gone. 
One of the greatest threats to liberty 
today is the belief (and an honest belief 
in many cases) that an individual or a 
relatively small number of individuals 
can plan the details of everyone’s eco- 
nomic life. It is called ‘“‘planned econ- 
omy,’ and when I use the word “plan- 
ning” I use it in that over-all sense. In 
other words, a planned economy—So- 
cialism, Nazism, Communism, whatever 
it is called (they are all of the same 
type, differing only in detail) —a planned 
economy has always destroyed human 
freedom. Liberty, as we have defined it, 
has been possible only under what we 
term free enterprise or, better, 
talism. 

Historic capitalism is a two-part eco- 
nomic system. But in its essence capital- 
ism is a system of profit and competi- 
tion. And it isn’t capitalism if it isn’t 
both of these things. It is the individual 
right to develop a market and make a 
profit, because of the risks run and the 
sacrifice involved in accumulating capi- 


capi- 


tal; and it is also our duty to keep that 
system competitive. It seems to me, we 
have had beautiful opportunities in our 
own country during wartime and in our 
recent examination of foreign govern- 
ments to realize the impossibilities of 
planning for everyone. The job is just 
too big. The necessity for such planning 
is one of the horrors of war. It is neces- 
sary that during war we lose some of 
our individual liberties. ‘There are war- 
time efficiencies in planning when every- 
thing must be directed to a single objec- 
tive. But the inefficiencies, the limita- 
tions of planning are none the less evi- 
dent. War, after all, necessitates dicta- 
torship. Consequently, it is a beautiful 
illustration of the beauties of liberty and 
the failures of planning. 


Why is it important for us to think 
about these things? Because if we do 
not think about them and act upon our 
thinking, we will lose our freedom. As 
we lose our sense of the importance of 
liberty, as it becomes a sound, not a fact 
—we tend to lean more and more upon 
central government, each for his own 
selfish ends, his own security. This does 
two things: First, it gives a direction 
toward centralization of government; 
and second, it gives opportunity to those 
who, because they have not thought 
through the problem or because such 
action will forward their own power, 
seek insidiously to impose these economic 
and political, changes upon us. 

Competition which, as we have seen, 
is a vital part of the system of free 
enterprise, becomes the automatic po- 
liceman of the system. Without compe- 
tition, the system is not capitalism and 
controls must become human controls. 
I do not believe in the old system of 
laissez faire—that is, to let alone. Rather 
competition must go hand in hand with 
control human 


proper legislation, to 
greed. Economic liberty must not be- 


come economic license. 

As Mr. Dow used to say, if the indi- 
vidual, if the business, knows the law 
and the interpretation of that law by 
the courts, both can retain their freedom 
and do a good job. If, on the other 
hand, through planning and day-to-day 
administrative decisions everything is 
left to the power of an individual to 
control and regulate, chaos results. 
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How Are We Doing With the Customer? 


E will all accept as fundamen- 

tal that customer activities op- 

erating practices, procedures and 
policies should be geared to obtaining ef- 
ficient, economical work results and, at 
the same time, maintain and promote 
satisfactory relations with customers. 
This dual aspect of customer activities 
often imposes conflicts. "We must not 
place too much emphasis on abstract 
clerical and work efficiency if, in so do- 
ing, we interfere with accomplishing a 
good customer relations job. On the 
other hand, we cannot idealize in the 
sphere of customers’ relations and thus 
impose disproportionate burdens upon an 
otherwise efficient operating organiza- 
tion. The problem is one which re- 
quires constant attention. We should 
base decisions upon sound business meth- 
ods after weighing all factors. <A pre- 
requisite is flexibility of thinking and 
the ability to recognize and resolve these 
conflicts. 

It is not the mere rendering of good 
dependable service that makes the most 
friends for a company. If the service 
is hard to get in the first place; if the 
customer is a victim of arbitrary policies 
which he does not understand; if he re- 
ceived a notice that his bill is five days 
overdue; if a hundred other things tend 
to strain his relations with the company, 
he gives scant thought to the physical 
service he is getting, regardless of how 
little he may pay for it. 

Customers are most interested in the 
“why” of utility operation. By daily 
habit, our customers compare us with 
other merchants in the community: the 
department store, the druggist, the ser- 
Vice station, the corner grocer, or, if you 
will, the super market. All of them op- 
erate along similar lines—those of com- 
petitive retail merchants—and the baker 
who puts the thirteenth doughnut in the 
dozen gets most of the baked goods busi- 
ness. The customer wants to know 
“why” utilities must be different from 
other retail establishments. 

Recently a joint AGA-EEI Commit- 
tee undertook a review of member com- 
panies to determine what policies and 
Practices made good customer relations 
and which created unfavorable customer 





By W. E. Sturm 


West Penn Power Company 


A Joint AGA-EEI Customer Activities Report 


Questionnaires were sent to 
men who are responsible for administer- 
ing customer accounting, service, and 
collection policies. 

The activities of these groups create 
many of the customers’ questions 
“Why?” ‘To the employees of these 
groups is trusted the major portion of 
the burden of creating and maintaining 
good customer relations—making the 
customers enjoy doing business with us: 
the application clerks, meter readers, col- 
lectors, cashiers, billing clerks, repair- 
men, etc. 


reactions. 


This survey was in no sense a cus- 
tomer opinion poll. Instead it was an 
employee opinion poll in which the man 
on the firing line expressed his opinions. 

Among the replies to the question- 
naire were listed 26 policies and prac- 
tices which make friends for the Com- 
pany while 30 were looked upon as a 
source of irritation to customers. Obvi- 
ously no one company operates under all 
of the policies and practices on the “Cus- 
tomer Dislike” side of the ledger. 
Neither can any one company claim that 
it is doing all of the 26 things that em- 
ployees say the customers like. 

The replies may be outlined as fol- 
lows: : 
CUSTOMERS LIKE US 

WE: 

Maintain a friendly and helpful col- 
lection policy. 

Provide adequate neighborhood pay 
bill facilities. 

Have a policy of periodically allowing 
forfeited discount to customers who reg- 
ularly pay within the discount date. 

Arrange to transfer unpaid items for 
service rendered at former address to 
customer’s new address and bill with ser- 
vice used at the new address. 

Are liberal in adjusting for leaks or 
grounds occurring on customers’ prem- 
ises. 

Conduct an intelligent and thorough 
investigation of high bill complaints and 
other matters by trained representatives. 

Allow on the following day discounts 
for bills due on holidays. 

Base collection activity on a selective 
process as determined by customer per- 
formance. 


WHEN 


Check on high consumption for bill- 
ing. 

Refund deposit when reasonably good 
record has been established. 

Make services quickly and easily avail- 
able through adequate personal and tele- 
phone contact facilities and elimination 
of red tape. 

Have available sufficient customer rec- 
ords for quick and ready reference in 
answering inquiries. 

Leave electric services “hot” and avail- 
able for new customer. 

Turn on services without delay for 
credit check. 

Provide prompt emergency service. 

Adjust appliances promptly. 

Renew fuses without charge. 

Maintain free shop services for con- 
necting appliances, adjustments and 
minor repairs, disconnecting and recon- 
necting to facilitate redecorating or re- 
modeling. 

Give customer a courteous reception— 
personal—telephone—amail. 

Have employees who are efficient, 
courteous, friendly and properly trained 
and with sufficient authority to handle 
the largest number of customers to a 
conclusion. 

Maintain one stop service for custom- 
er on ground floor of general office. 

Separate personal and telephone con- 
tact points so that one does not interfere 
with the other. 

Separate customers’ work from all 
other types to avoid delay in service to 
customers. 

Send personal letter to each new cus- 
tomer. 

Participate wholeheartedly in civic 
and trade activities. 

Use “‘customer inquiry” cards to re- 
view customers’ attitudes. 
CUSTOMERS DISLIKE 

WHEN WE: 

Read meters on other than a monthly 
basis. 


US 


Render incorrect bills (billing error 
resented most of all). 


Average or estimate bills. 


Have rigid policy of refusing to allow 
discount after due date. 
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Accept payments at net on mailed 
remittances with postmark of due date 
but received a day or two later, and not 
allowing customers to pay net where 
they personally present the bill at the 
same time mailed remittances are re- 
ceived. 

Issue delinquent notices on all ac- 
counts owing certain amount regardless 
of credit record. 

Forfeit discount on bills when cus- 
tomer claims no bill received. 

Threat to withhold for 24 hours or 
longer the restoral of service after cut off 
for nonpayment. 

Refuse to waive discounts or penalties 
more than the specified number of times 
indicated in the regular Company policy. 

Refuse to recalculate bills upon cus- 
tomer’s statement of irregular use of the 
billing period. 

Read meters through garage or cellar 
windows. 

Fail to indicate on bill when readings 
are estimated. 

Fail to offer discount allowances. 

Do not have a grace period in post- 
mark determination of discount earning. 

Decline to accept payment if service 
is to be cut off because of nonpayment. 

Place limitations on pay station col- 
lections (no arrears bills, no part pay- 
ments, etc.). 

Eliminate field Collectors after it has 
become standard practice. 

Fail to use customers’ readings ‘“‘as 
provided” for reading bill but use them 
as a basis for estimate. 

Use postal card or other type of bill- 
ing with symbols not understandable to 
customers. 

Transfer arrears or credits from closed 
to active accounts without explanation. 

Have inflexible payable dates making 
it impossible for customer to select a date 
most convenient for him to pay. 

Require deposits from all tenants re- 
gardless of record. 

Require customers to bring small ap- 
pliances to office for repairs. 

Make reference to “company rules.” 

Have contact employees who are not 
adequately trained. 

“Chase customer around” either when 
making a personal call at office or by 
telephone. 

Have unnecessary “red tape” in deal- 
ing with customer. 


Indicate a lack of interest in customer. 


The above may be classified according 
to “Likes” and “Dislikes” as follows: 
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Likes Dislikes 

1—Billing and Collection 10 21 
2—Security. Deposits .. 1 1 
3—Contracts and Appli- 

cations for Service .. 4 2 
4—Employe Training .. 3 3 
5—Company Organiza- 

SUR Ae Soret Bats 3 2 
6—Miscellaneous ...... 6 1 


The headings, “Employee Training” 
and “‘Company Organization” have been 
used to designate policies and procedures 
that can be improved through either 
training or organization without actual- 
ly altering specific policies. For example, 
customers do not like “Lack of Employee 
Interest” and “Reference to Company 
Rules” but they like an organization 
set-up which permits 
on ground floor of general office’ and 
“separation of personal and telephone 
contacts.” 


‘ 


‘one-stop service 


As you might expect, considering the 
group of employees to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was directed, together with the 
realization that the customer’s 
contact with the Company results from 
payment of bills, the bulk of both favor- 
able and unfavorable comments on util- 
ity practices is centered around billing 
and collections. In general, the com- 
ments do not cover major policies but 
relate mostly to details involved in the 
overall administration of the policies. It 
is, of course, recognized that many of 
the irritating details can be eliminated 
only by a major change in policy. 


closest 


Unfortunately there are more billing 
and collection policies that are disliked 
by customers than there are policies 
which make customers like us. One of 
the frequently mentioned subjects of criti- 
cism is that of discounts or penalties, 
unfavorable policies 
against only two favorable. The two 
favorable votes relate to a liberal inter- 
pretation of the discount or penalty rule. 


which scores. six 


In the field of security deposits and 
contracts for service, the questionnaire 
again emphasizes that customers general- 
ly do not like rigid contract requirements 
and deposits and praise companies who 
make it easy for them to get service. 


Some Rules of Good Conduct 


The results of the questionnaire can 
be summarized best by setting down 
some rules of “good conduct” which will 
help to improve customer relations— 
make the customer like to do business 
with us. 

1. Make it easy for the customer to 
get service by eliminating ‘‘red tape.” 


2. Accept telephone requests. 
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a. Leave electric meters ‘“‘hot”— 
available for a new customer. 

3. Accept most accounts without se- 
curity deposits. 

a. If under certain conditions de- 
posits are necessary, refund them as 
soon as customer establishes credit. 
4. Make bills as understandable as 

possible. 

5. Avoid estimated bills where prac- 
ticable. 

a. In spite of the apparent success 
of various wartime meter reading 
plans, many customers dislike anything 
but monthly meter reading and billing. 
6. If you must have a discount or 

penalty in your rate, be liberal in your 
waiving of discounts for the customer 
who is only late occasionally in the pay- 
ment of his bills. 

7. Provide ample facilities for the pay- 
ment of bills: collection agents, drop 
boxes and the like. 

8. Be selective in the treatment of 
delinquent accounts. Avoid the practice 
of issuing delinquent notices on all over- 
due accounts regardless of credit record. 

9. Render prompt emergency service 
to customers’ facilities. 

10. Train your employees to be effi- 
cient, courteous, and friendly; give them 
enough authority so they may handle 
the entire customer transaction. Don’t 
give the customer “the run-around.” 

11. Keep checking your score to see 
how you are doing and what your cus- 
tomers think of you. 


To Check on Progress 


Here are some things that member 
companies do to check on their progress: 

1. An “independent audit” of cus- 
tomer attitudes through a_ systematic 
interview of selected customers by an 
employee not regularly contacting these 
customers, or by an outside agency, is a 
valuable check on the information ob- 
tained through the regular channels of 
the organization. 

2. Serious scanning of mail with Cus- 
tomer Attitude in mind. 

3. Periodic surveys and studies of 
those phases of work which, from obser- 
vation, require improvement. 

4. Close check on changes in proce- 
dure to learn customer reaction. 

5. Analysis of complaints, so that 
steps can be taken to correct or eliminate 
causes. 

6. A good Receptionist in office to see 
that those coming in aggrieved get to 
right person and go out satisfied. 

7. Observation of customers leaving 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Prospects for Postwar Lighting Development 


Postwar Lighting Markets as Shown 
by Various Surveys 


This discussion is a chapter from Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets—of the Postawar 
Planning Report of the Commercial Planning Committee of the Edison Electric Institute. 


NDIVIDUALS, organizations and 

trade publications in all sections of 

the Lighting Industry—Utilities, 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Contrac- 
tors and Dealers—indicate a nearly 
unanimous opinion that the prospects for 
lighting development and sales in post- 
war will be the greatest in the history 
of the industry. 

This opinion is based upon many fac- 
tors: 

1. Reduction of consumer purchases since 
early in 1942 due to suspension of manufac- 
turing of all equipment except that essential 
to the war effort has built up a substantial 


backlog of prospective new business; 


2. Dimout and brownout restrictions fo- 


cused public attention to the part lighting 
plays in everyday normal business and liv- 
ing as nothing else could have done; 

3. The exposure of millions of war work- 
ers to improved lighting in war plants should 
result in demand for better lighting in homes, 
schools, and offices, as well as continuation 
of good lighting in peacetime commercial and 
industrial operations ; 

4. Business organizations of all kinds will 
modernize in anticipation of the great busi- 
ness boom predicted for several years after 
the war; 

5. Finally, lighting is the one application 
in the electrical industry that can and should 
be ready immediately upon conclusion of the 
war. 

This latter conclusion is derived from 
a recent canvass of a large percentage of 
lighting equipment manufacturers who 
stated that they would be ready for im- 
mediate full-scale peacetime production 
—only two exceptions would require 
three and six months’ time. On the other 
hand, in this same canvass manufactur- 
ers of electrical appliances indicated six 
months for small appliances and 12 to 
18 months on large appliances would be 
required. 

Numerous surveys covering various 
phases of the postwar lighting market 
have been made by interested groups. 
Results of some of these surveys follow. 
Due caution should be exercised in bas- 
ing any plans on these survey results, 
since such results depend to a great ex- 
tent on how the survey questions were 
phrased, the conditions under which the 
survey was conducted and the desire for, 
but lack of use experience from the 
users standpoint. 


Prewar Versus New Designs of Equipment 


What the situation in this connection 
will be is a determining factor in utility 
planning for postwar promotion, adver- 
tising, selling methods, sales personnel 
and sales training. The Electrical W orld 
survey of lighting equipment manufac- 
turers indicate the following: 


1. Some pre-war designs will be made, but 
many changes and new designs are contem- 
plated shortly after the war with eventual 
gravitation toward a combination of the best 
pre-war and war-time designs. New designs 
in fixtures, more definitely functional, are in 
prospect. 

2. Nearly all manufacturers expect to im- 
prove their lines by additons to the better 
pre-war numbers. Several formerly exclu- 
sive residential fixture manufacturers expect 
to enter the commercial and industrial light- 
ing fields. Complete lines of residential 
fluorescent fixtures have already been de- 
signed for post-war by a few. 

3. Very few of the war substitute materials 
are expected to continue in use. Only those 
that have proved superior to pre-war mate- 
rials will stay. 

4. Light particularly, 
and plastics will increase in application. 

5. There will be a wider range of types 
and sizes because buyers’ demands will be 
more diverse. On the other hand, strong ef- 
forts will be made by the manufacturers to 
standardize for volume production for econ- 
omy’s sake. 


metals, aluminum 


HOME LIGHTING 


Home of Tomorrow 

Residential customer-buying expecta- 
tions and preferences on future home 
lighting are indicated in the nationwide 
“Home of Tomorrow” contest con- 
ducted in 1944 by McCall’s Magazine. 
Readers were asked to submit an essay 
of at least 200 words to qualify for 
prizes in each of four contests covering 
the living room, dining room, bedrogm 
and kitchen. In all, 31,143 women from 
all sections of the country, representing 
a comprehensive survey of homemakers, 
participated. (See 
page. ) 


summary on next 


Kind of Postwar Home 

The National Homebuilders Bureau 
Small Homes Guide, with a circula- 
tion of 300,000, conducted a survey of 
its readers under the heading, “Tell Us 


What Home You 
Want.” 

The section pertaining to lighting con- 
sisted of 24 specific lighting features on 
which the reader was asked, “How 
Many of These Lighting Features Do 
You Want in Your Future Home?” In 
order of mention the replies produced 
the following information, although this 
listing is not to be interpreted as first 
choice, etc., since the questionnaire gave 
no opportunity to express order of pref- 
erence: 


Postwar 


Kind of 


84% want a front door light or lights with 
illuminated house number. 

78% want fluorescent tubes each 
the bathroom mirror. 


side of 


67% want closets lighted: 
58% want good lighting over the kitchen 
sink. 


7% want a kitchen center ceiling fixture 
giving good light. 

52% want outside garage and yard lights. 

50% want food preparation areas and un- 
der cabinets well lighted. 

48% want stairs and steps well lighted for 
safety. 

45% want good 
work bench. 

44% want plenty of well diffused light for 
dressing tables. 

42% want good lighting of garage in- 
teriors. 

49% want better sight lamps where close 
eye work is done. 

41% want good lighting in the laundry. 

41% want good lighting over mirrors. 

38% want a well lighted game room. 

37% want good lighting over the bedhead. 

want an individual light over the 


basement lighting over 


34% 
cooking range. 

33% want a baseboard night light in bed- 
rooms. 

30% want a health lamp for the nursery. 

29% want a Better Sight Lamp at the sew- 
ing machine. 

29% want a well lighted dinette to provide 
for study. 

27% want wall-type lighting over sofas for 
comfortable reading. 

22% want central lighting in the living 
room. 

19% want a special card table lamp. 


Of special note in this survey is that 
among the higher percentage desires are 
many applications which are old to the 
industry but of which customers appar- 
ently have been deprived t 
ignorance, indifference, or economies in 
wiring on the part of small home build- 
ers. 


because ot 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES RECEIVED TO McCALL*S MAGAZINE "HOME OF TOMORROW’ CONTEST 
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entra ixtures 


Living Room Contest = Lighting 


(12,000 women entered; varying number expregsed preferences on various types 
of lighting) 


No.eAnswering I Don"t Like I Have Now I LikewMay Get I Must Have 


° - e - eoJP? bad of? - evr? 
Wall Brackets 11,441 636255.6% 1673914,.6%  2435821.3%  97le 8.5% 
Builtein Lights e- 

over windows 10,92 5292—48.5% 278= 2.5% 4102—837.5% 1249-11,4% 
Fluorescent Lighting 11,426 3508-30, 7% 282- 2.5% 4753—41,6% 2883-25,2% 
Table Lamps 11, 564 19= 0,2% 4205836,4% 1783-15.4% 5912=91,.0%| 


(Last column does not add to 100% = some women checked more than one item. 


Significant trends; Minimum of interest in central fixtures and wall brackets; 

fair market promise for builtein lights over windows; definite prospects for 

some kind of fluorescent lighting; continued popularity of portable lamps is 
very evident. 


Dining Room Contest « Lighting 


(1-5 or more)(1e5 or more 





11,161 women expressed their 
ssa 4484 =" 


references @s to lighting fixture styles as followss) 
= 40.1% «© for flushewitheceiling type (concealed lignt couse) 

3898 = 34.9% = for conventional shaale 

2799 = 25.0% = for fluorescent ceiling unit 


The postwar market for new equipment here is indicated by 9,765 women @s follows? 


lier 





pn the kitchen? Fs 
11,295 asian 





e of Li btiag No. Answering I don*t Like I Have Now I LikeeMa t I Must Hav 
ew Central Fixtures ° 50. woled m1l5, ocleSie 
New Side Brackets 9,114 5707052.6%  970010.6% 177319.5% 664= 7.3% 
Builtein Lighting 9,258 3319235.8%  454— 4,9% 337723645 2108-22, 8% 
Fluorescent Lighting 9,327 3787=40.6%  430= 4,6% 3524037, 8 1586=17,0% 

Kitchen Contest » Lighting 

Do you think a central Where do you consider Would you like to 
lig ting fixture necess@ry supplementary lighting instell fluorescent 


important?  _ ie Light ing in your kitchen? 
TT, 301 Answering ‘7 nswering 











7759068.7% = Yes Over sink 9932-87.9% 7995—877.7% = Yes 
3536051.3% = No At range 8684=76,8% 2295822,3% = No 
Over counter 7912-69.1% 


Over eating area 1016= 9,0% 
| In ironing area 86—= 
| All other 


Bedroom Contest « Lighting 





0.8% 
1407012,5% 





Is there & ceiling light 
in your bedroom: 





10,471 Answering 


8345=79.7% = Yes 
2126020.3% = No 


(The report indicates that the reactions 
in this room were not 





2806=28,3% © Must have and will buy @s soon as 


2090#21.1% = Like and may get but not 
4573—46,0% = Have now = don*t need = won't buy. 
457~ 4.6% © Don't like and won't buy. 


On Portable Lamps 





9,928 Answering 
possible. 


sure. 


to the desjrability of a ceiling fixture 
requested. 








Equipment Sales 


The Westinghouse Lamp _ Division 
conducted a nationwide survey requiring 
a six-months period. A great 
both within without the 
lighting industry all over the country 


were contacted. 


many 
sources and 
The data secured were 
checked and double-checked so that they 
represent a composite picture of the best 
factual information available on past per- 
formance as well as a carefully projected 
expectation of the future. 

The residential! share of the lighting 
industry market of tomorrow, as indi- 
cated by the Westinghouse survey, will 
be a $150,000,000 slice of the $500,000.- 
000 annual total business predicted for 


the entire industry. This is almost triple 
the amount, $48,000,000, at which the 
residential market was evaluated in 1942 
when total for the industry was $400,- 
000,000. 





Empty Sockets 
General Electric surveys indicate that 


about 17 per cent of residential sockets 


PICTURE OF 1942 











INDUSTRIAL 
2! % 


MISCELLANEOUS 
28% 


$400,000 000 
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are now empty (1940 average—19 per 
cent). Taking the generally-accepted as- 
sumption of 26 sockets average per home, 
this means an average of 4.42 “revenue 
robbers” per home throughout the coun- 
try. Thus, with an estimated twenty- 
eight million wired homes in the United 
States there is a ready market for nearly 
125 million lamp bulbs for replacement 
purposes in the immediate postwar. 

According to General Electric Com- 
pany the iighting load picture of the 
average home in 1940, as:compared with 
the average “‘light-conditioned” home, is 
as follows: 


Average Home 


Number of lamp so0cbets -</.\.04 0.0055. 26 
Watts per lamp socket, «.....0.00:04. 04 48 
Number of empty sockets ............ 2.6 
Number of portable lamps ........... 7 
(Wall, Table and Floor Lamps) 
Number of fturtes: . «,..0/:... 09:4 <9.045.0<)s 12 
Connected lighting load ........ (kw) 1.25 
Average Light-Conditioned Home 

Number of light sockets ............. 43 
Watts per lamp sockets .............. 75 
Number of empty sockets ............ -- 
Number of portable lamps ..... cell 
Number GF HSIUTES o2.045. 06.0805 2088 20 
Number of specialty items ........... a 
Connected lighting load ......... (kw) 3.4 


The weighted average lighting load 
per 1000 homes in 1941, according to 
GE, was 1225 kw. (10 per cent of the 
homes—those in the lowest 
group—had only 40 per cent of this aver- 
age connected lighting load, GE studies 


income 





show. ) 

While the goal of 3400 lighting kw 
per 1000 homes seems a rather ambitious 
one, it offers a postwar target at which 
every utility may well aim. 


New Homes 

An annual production of 1,250,000 
non-farm houses will be needed during 
the first ten postwar years to take care 


PICTURE OF TOMORROW 







RESIDENTIAL 
30 % 





COMMERCIAL 
22% 


$50,000,000 
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of new families, returning veterans, fam- 
ilies now living “‘doubled up,” and to 
replace half of the clearly substandard 
housing in the country, according to a 
statement made March 8, 1945, before 
the Builders Association of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit by John B. Blandford, Jr., 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. 

Just what part of this needed housing 
will be actually built, and when, are 
question marks, of course. However, all 
indications point to a building boom as 
soon as wartime restrictions are lifted. 
Housing will get first call, according to 
reliable authorities. Of the houses built, 
the proportion that will be adequately 
wired and properly lighted is a matter 
that comes well within the realm of util- 
ity influence and opportunity. 


COMMERCIAL LIGHTING 

The surveys reviewed indicated that 
the trend in postwar commercial light- 
ing is toward fluorescent lighting par- 
ticular.y in stores and offices which make 
up a very large percentage of this field. 

A recent indication of opinions and 
direction of the thinking of many archi- 
tects and professional designers, is the 
combined use of fluorescent and incan- 
descent light sources utilizing the su- 
perior advantages of each. 

Throughout the country, retail dry 
goods stores alone plan to spend at least 
a billion dollars for postwar expansion 
and improvement with nearly 60 per 
cent of them stressing new lighting, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Store and Office Survey 

The Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burgh, conducted a personal survey of 
stores and offices of all kinds and sizes 
in 45 business districts in Western Penn- 
sylvania, including Pittsburgh. 

The results of their survey indicate 
that the fluorescent fixtures now installed 
are operating satisfactorily and that the 
users are satisfied with their fluorescent 
lighting, and that those using fluorescent 
would recommend it to others in the 
same line of business. 

Half of those who do not have fluor- 
escent lighting now will buy when fix- 
tures are available again, and a large 
majority of these customers indicated 
they would install these fluorescent fix- 
tures for general lighting. Four hun- 
dred and sixty one customers indicated 
that they would buy a total of 2,558 
fixtures, an average of 5% fixtures per 
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customer. These 461 customers now 
have an average of 5.7 filament fixtures 
each. It was indicated that $20 was 
considered the average price they were 
willing to pay for a fluorescent fixture. 
When advised of the cost of a 50 foot 
candle job, 42 per cent of those ques- 
tioned indicated that because of the 
cost they would not install lighting of 
that caliber. 

As a guide to future planning, it is 
interesting to note that 36 per cent of 
those surveyed who have fluorescent 
lighting now obtained their lighting in- 
formation by looking at other installa- 
tions; 18 per cent consulted the Utility 
Company; 16 per cent the wholesalers, 
and 12 per cent their electricians. A 
large majority admitted that some one 
had tried to sell them fluorescent light- 
ing and likewise admitted that they 
would need assistance in selecting a 
fluorescent system. 

The Duquesne survey showed that the 
average decrease per store was 276 watts 
where fluorescent lighting was installed. 
Window lighting was reduced on an 
average of 644 watts per customer but 
case lighting averaged 250 watts gain 
per customer. Nearly one-half of those 
customers interviewed believed that the 
installation of a fluorescent job would 
result in a reduction of their electric bill. 


The electrical contractors surveyed in- 


dicated that they would recommend 
fluorescent practically throughout for 


stores, schools, and offices. 

If the results of the Duquesne Light 
Company survey reflect conditions and 
the thinking of the country as a whole, 
it is evident that any substantial job in 
the commercial lighting field will have 
to be done by utilities, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and contractors cooperating 
on a program that aims at levels far be- 
yond the customers’ present thinking. 

Utilities in particular must review 
their previous operations in the commer- 
cial field and recognize that during a 
mass change-over period they must have 
a promotional and educational program 
of a magnitude exceeding anything in 
the past, backed up with sufficient man- 
power, if they expect to influence many 
of the jobs. Unless such a program is 
established they may find that the great 
majority of the stores have simply 
doubled their lighting intensities with the 
same or less wattage, and then years will 
have to be spent raising the levels from 
the new base, as most customers will be 
loath to change their comparatively new 
equipment. 
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Electricity Requirements 

The Philadelphia E!ectric Company 
has been conducting a survey in order to 
arrive at a determination of probable 
postwar electricity requirements. The 
following information on 9,689 small 
commercial and industrial customers has 
been compiled: 

The effect of the war on the busi- 
nesses of these customers was helpful in 
2,740 cases (30 per cent) and hurtful 
in 6,618 (70 per cent). 

Lighting intensity is under ten foot- 
candles in 7,548 cases (80 per cent) and 
over ten in 1,941 (20 per cent). 

Practically all customers (97 per 
cent) observing wartime lighting restric- 
tions will return to normal usage. 

It is figured that these 9,689 custom- 
ers now need additional service totaling: 

3,759.1 kw for lighting 

1,031.9 kw for exterior signs 

121.3 kw for interior signs 
522.1 kw for ventilation 
472.3 kw for air conditioning 
452.9 kw for heating 

1,884.1 kw for cooking 

The Boston Edison Company, recent- 
ly completed a survey of postwar poten- 
tialities in the lighting field covering 
existing dwellings, stores, etc., and ex- 
clusive of new homes and other new 
buildings. 

Estimates of new lighting are: 
ae ig SS ae ae a .. $1,800,000 





Home Lighting Equipment ....... 272,000 
Commercial and Industrial Light- 
ing Equipment .........-- ‘ 1,250,000 
WOM Fi. ao awed obs atone ds tae $3,322,000 


The nationwide survey by the West- 
inghouse Lamp Division previously re- 
ferred to covers both the Commercial, 
Industrial, and Street Lighting Postwar 
Lighting Markets. The results of these 
surveys are reported in the July 22, 1944 
issue of Electrical World. These sur- 
veys are well worth utility study. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING 

Postwar Products Contemplated 

One of the distinctive differences in 
postwar school buildings will be the 
more extensive use of fluorescent light- 
ing. According to the returns of the 
survey made by The Nation’s Schools 
among 6,300 school systems of 500 en- 
rollment and over, to determine the type 
of postwar products now contemplated, 
71 per cent of the schoolmen who re- 
plied will use fluorescent lighting as com- 
pared with 51 per cent who will use in- 
candescent. 

This adds up to more than 100 per 
cent but this is due to the fact that some 
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schools will use one type in certain de- 
partments and the alternate type in other 
departments. This is probably the most 
logical answer to the problem of light- 
ing as each type has certain advantages. 
On the other hand, architects appear to 
be less impressed by fluorescent lighting 
than the superintendents as only 52 per 
cent indicate an intention of using any 
fluorescent while 74 per cent favor in- 
candescent. 


Indirect and Semi-indirect 
Fixtures Preferred 

When incandescent lighting is to be 
used, it will be employed in a somewhat 
different fashion from that used former- 
ly, for the indirect and semi-indirect fix- 
tures are each accorded preference by +0 
per cent of the schoolmen while the 
standard enclosed globe type receives the 
remaining 20 per cent of the votes. As 
the indirect and semi-indirect 
give greater light diffusion 
giare than the ordinary enclosed globe 


fixtures 
and less 


design, these preferences are in keeping 
with the recommendations of the best 
authorities on school lighting. An ap- 
preciation of the need for keeping the 
direct light source out of the field of 
view is also apparent in the fact that 
schoolmen have favored by 3 to 1 cov- 
ered lamps exposed 
lamps. The architects concur. Most of 
these interested in fluorescent lighting 
would like to have the equipment 
mounted at the ceiling level or recessed 
therein. About half as many, or 30 per 
cent of all, favor the pendant type of 
fluorescent fixture while the remaining 
11 to 12 per cent are interested in a 
coved installation on the sidewalls near 
the ceiling. There is something to be 
said for all these methods of installation 
as yet there has not been a sufficient ac- 
cumulation of experience in schools to 
make any one of them an obvious choice 
over the others. 
still being made. 


fluorescent over 


New developments are 


Automatic Control Appeals 
schoolmen and _ architects 
know, there has been on the market for 
several years an electric eye device which 
automatically switches the artificial light 
off and on whenever the footcandles of 
natural light rise or fall below a cer- 
tain predetermined level. 


As most 


This appar- 
ently has some definite appeal to the 
schoolmen for 70 per cent of them indi- 
cate that they consider it desirable equip- 
ment. 


With schools being used more and 
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more as community centers, it is not sur- 
prising to find that 25 per cent of the 
schoolmen and 36 per cent of the archi- 
tects feel it is desirable to provide an 
emergency or standby lighting plant for 
the auditorium. Almost as many—20 
per cent of the schoolmen and 26 per 
cent of the architects—consider it desir- 
able for the gymnasiums and only a 
slightly smaller number would like to 
have such emergency service for the cor- 
ridors. In some states this is required by 
the school building code under certain 
circumstances. It is a safety precaution 
that should at least be considered by all 
schools having auditorium and gymna- 
sium seating capacity of 200 or more. 


More Base Plug Outlets Needed 


Comparatively few existing schools 
were provided with enough electric base 
plug outlets when originally built. This 
has been a deterrent to a more wide- 
spread use of the many mechanical audio- 
visual aids, such as still-projectors, mo- 
tion picture projectors, recorders, radios 
and record players, that will occupy an 
increasingly important place in postwar 
education. 

The newer schools, however, are go- 
ing to want them, with 90 per cent of 
the superintendents planning to have two 
or more such outlets in each classroom. 
A fairly recent development has been a 
continuous base outlet so that the plug 
of any electrically operated appliance can 
be hooked in anywhere along the base. 
A majority is interested in this. 


Interest in Germicidal Lamps 


Another rather recent development is 
the germicidal lamp for the elimination 
of airborne bacteria. There still seems 
to be some question about the efficacy of 
such installations in areas as large as 
classrooms, but 46 per cent of school ad- 
ministrators and 36 per cent of the archi- 
tects are considering the use of them in 
That they might be effec- 
tively used in locker rooms, infirmaries 
and clinics is evidenced by the fact that 
39 per cent of the schoolmen believe they 
could be used in the first named loca- 
tion, 19 per cent in the second, and 20 
per cent in the third. 


toilet rooms. 


Conclusions That May Be Drawn 
from These Surveys 
The market for increased lighting in 
all fields of application immediately after 
the war is over and for a sustained pe- 
riod thereafter is extensive—probably the 
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greatest the lighting industry has ever 
had. 

Fluorescent lighting will predominate 
the commercial and industrial fields. It 
is established with and is wanted by the 
majority of customers in these classifica- 
tions. 

In the residential field fluorescent 
lighting progress will be slow for general 
use. In certain rooms of the home— 
kitchen and bathroom—customer  ac- 
ceptance will be more rapid. 

If fullest advantage of the immediate 
market opportunities is taken the light- 
ing departments must be prepared with 
sufficient man and woman power to edu- 
cate, promote and sell. 

If 2500 to 3000 was the lighting per- 
sonnel of all utilities before the war, 
indications are that three times that num- 
ber should be put to work immediately 
after the war is over. 

Lighting employees will need a thor- 
ough training to take fullest advantage 
of sales opportunities and to promote 
quality lighting as well as quantity light- 
If the “hit and miss” methods of 
training largely employed in the past are 
to be revived, the results will continue 
to be far below the potentialities. 

The time to prepare a lighting pro- 
gram—set up a training program and 
build up a lighting organization is— 


NOW. 


ing. 


How Are We Doing? 


(Continued from page 250) 


cashiers or customer service departments. 

8. Listening on telephone or face-to- 
face conversation. 

9. Have employees report criticism or 
praise. 

10. Encourage employees to make sug- 
gestions and submit ideas that will im- 
prove service. 

11. Group conferences of contact em- 
ployees are helpful in learning customer 
attitude. 

12. Keep informed as to practices 
adopted or discarded in the utility field. 

The Committee realizes that the sur- 
vey is a limited one and it is not intended 
to accomplish other than to lay some 
groundwork for a consideration of some 
of our policies and practices. There is 
no absolute “right” or “wrong” way; 
conditions and circumstances often are 
controlling factors. We should like to 
see a more specific study made of cer- 
tain of the policies and practices. Cer- 
tainly they offer a profitable field for de- 
velopment. 
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Future of Industrial Lighting 





This discussion is a chapier from Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets—of the 
Postwar Planning Report of the Commercial Planning Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute 


DISCUSSION of the place of 
industrial lighting in the plans 
of electric utilities requires a 
careful evaluation of many factors. Com- 
plete analysis must be made of the fol- 
lowing three stages in the development 
and progress of industrial lighting: 
1. Prewar lighting, 
. Wartime lighting, and 
. Postwar lighting in industrial areas. 
By studying and classifying known 
facts with respect to prewar and war- 
time industrial lighting and obtaining as 
much information as possible on postwar 
business developments, some conclusions 
can be drawn regarding the future of in- 
dustrial lighting. 


? 
2 
- 


Some of the accepted facts regarding 
the merits of industrial lighting are: 
good lighting increases production, pro- 
motes safety, and 
morale. Surveys show that good light- 
ing has been installed at a cost of only 
1 per cent of a concern’s payroll and has 
resulted in increased productivity up to 
10 per cent of payrolls. These facts 
were proved in the prewar period and 
were actually capitalized on during the 
war. As a consequence, the general 
levels of lighting during the war have 
been raised beyond levels which existed 
before the war. 


improves employee 


In developing a well-defined and sound 
postwar program we must recognize 
these facts and their relation to business 
in general. With governmental cutbacks 
and contract terminations, industrial ex- 
ecutives will turn their thoughts to re- 
conversion and competitive peacetime 
operations. When normal peacetime pro- 
duction operations are again undertaken, 
the business which is able to keep its 
production and distribution costs at a 
minimum will be the successful one. Ob- 
viously, the importance of engineered 
lighting cannot be ignored by any pro- 
gressive executive in view of the in- 
creased efficiency obtained by many con- 
cerns before and after the war. This 


applies not only to plants converting 
from wartime to peacetime production, 
but also to that large group of civilian 
industries which were unable to obtain 
Priorities for improved lighting during 
the war. 


In addition to the tangible results pro- 
duced from the standpoint of production 
and safety, one of the most important 
factors to be considered is employee 
morale. Employees are having more and 
more to say about the conditions under 
which they work. It is reasonable to 
assume that modern lighting will be in- 
cluded as one of the first demands of 
employees. Many war workers have 
enjoyed the benefits from working under 
good lighting. Changes to peacetime em- 
ployment will carry with, it a demand 
for adequate illumination. All of these 
factors point to the inevitable conclusion 
that the future growth of industrial 
lighting is assured with commensurate 
increases in the use of electrical energy. 

In view of the enormous wartime ex- 
pansion of new industrial construction 
some of us may feel that the future of 
industrial lighting will be somewhat lim- 
ited. Let us for a moment look at this 
picture from the standpoint of our exist- 
ing market and our immediate market 
following the lifting of wartime restric- 
According to the best figures 
available, 25 per cent has been added to 
manufacturers’ floor space as a result of 
wartime construction, and the balance of 
their capacity consists of old buildings, 
equipment, etc. Undoubtedly, a portion 
of the old space has been modernized to 
wartime standards. Some estimates in- 
dicate that this modernization is on the 
order of 15 per cent. Assuming that 15 
per cent is a conservative figure and that 
wartime construction, namely 25 per 
cent, is well lighted, there remains 85 
per cent of our old industrial areas in- 
adequately lighted in accordance with 
present-day standards. Therefore, with 
these assumptions, we have to date done 
less than one-third of the job. What 
then is our present market ? 

Our immediate market consists of two 
industrial groups: 


1. Those engaged in war work whose 
plants have not modernized their lighting; 

2. Civilian industries that have not had 
wartime priorities for material to make 
changes. 


tions. 


Wartime Industries 
When thinking of wartime industries 
many may question the possibilities of 


this immediate market. However, two 
factors should be remembered in plan- 
ning of future sales programs: 


1. New light sources and methods of ap- 
plication have made many present installa- 
tions obsolete; 

2. Changing of manufacturing processes 
and accelerated production requirements de- 
mand new and improved lighting systems. 


Civilian Industries 

Civilian industries include a large por- 
tion of our industrial production. A list 
of the more prominent ones would in- 
clude: 


1. The food industries, meat packing, 
dairies, flour mills, dry food preparations, 
beverages, candy. etc. 

2. The civilian clothing industry, shoe 
manufacture, men’s and women’s clothing, 
textiles in general. 

3. The very large number of specialty 
manufacturers, jewelry, trinkets, watch mak- 
ing, etc. 

4, The printing and ink industries. 

5. Tobacco products. 

6. Lumber, plumbing and 
plies. 

7. Automobile and auxiliary manufacture. 

8. Paint and varnish industries. 

9. Paper and pulp industries. 

10. Patent and proprietary medicines. 

11. Home appliances. 

12. These and many others will have a 
pent-up demand for better plant conditions 
and probably the money to satisfy this de- 
mand. 


builders sup- 


These industries have been unable to 
make even normal improvements in their 
factories. It has been a question of “How 
can I keep operating?” rather than 
“How can I improve my operations?” 
With the lifting of manpower and ma- 
terial restrictions the industrial lighting 
market will be much larger than it was 
before the war. Lessons learned during 
the war will be used in civilian produc- 
tion and, as a result, a higher lighting 
market is waiting for development when 
materials are available. 


Evaluating the Lighting Kilowatt 

Before attempting to evaluate the fu- 
ture market, let us determine the impor- 
tance of this lighting load to a public 
service company. A kilowatt in lighting 
is used considerably more than a kilo- 
watt in other large loads, such as mo- 
tors. This was true before the war and 
has been proved again during the war. 
And in the postwar period it will still be 
true. 
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Accepted footcandle standards 
2% ee 
45L 
25 EC 
35L1FC SL2FC cia . 
Carbon Gem 100 Watt 300 Watt 500 Watt 40 Watt 
Vacuum Mazda C Mazda C Fluorescent 
1893 1903 1913 1923 1933 1943 


Productive lighting 
“Three times the light -” 


Fluorescent age 
Science of seeing 


Figure 1 


The following analysis of the con- 
nected load and the use of that load in 
nine typical industrial plants confirms 
this statement for prewar and wartime 
use: 


Figure 1 has been prepared to correct 
this erroneous impression. 

While it is true that there have been 
phenomenal increases in the efficiency of 


Division OF Power Loap—9 TypicaL PLANTS 


Prewar Present 
Relative Relative 
Kw Kzxhr Load Factor Ku Kwhr Load Factor 

Petey BOG 0 inecis 0s ce 82,200 10,500 100 164,100 22,000 100 
Lighting 

(% of total load) 16.8 23.4 139 13.3 30.0 225 
Motors 

(% of total load) .. 72.4 60.3 83 80.6 61.3 76 
ESE eee eae 
Small power tools ... 
be ee r 10.8 16.3 161 6.1 8.7 126 
Electro chemical .... | 
Air conditioning .... } 


Note: *Kw represents connected load—not demand. 


From the public service companies’ 
standpoint, the return per connected 
kilowatt is so much greater for lighting 
than for other loads that the utility can- 
not afford to pass up active lighting pro- 
motion in the industrial field. 


Light Source Efficiency Increases 

Many times in the past some people 
have in the beginning been perturbed at 
any new improvement in light sources, 
feeling that the potential kilowatthour 
sale for lighting would take a tail-spin 
as a result of an improved light source. 


Kwhr are in thousands per month. 


light sources from 3.5 lumens per watt 
of the carbon lamp to 45 lumens per 
watt for the fluorescent lamp; it is also 
true that the demand for higher levels 


of lighting has increased at an even 


faster pace—from roughly one footcandle 
in 1893 to 50 to 100 footcandles at pres- 
ent. In order to produce these higher 
levels of lighting—even with the more 
there has been 
an average increase in required connected 
load 
3 1/3 watts per square foot (an increase 
of 666 This 


improved light sources 


trom '% watt per square foot to 


cent). demand for 


per 
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higher footcandles is a result of past ex- 
perience and activities, such as Better 
Light-Better Sight programs, etc. We 
can, therefore, assume that regardless of 
increasing efficiencies of light sources, 
kilowatthour increases can be expected in 
the future. 

Having established the need for ade- 
quate illumination, its value to public 
service companies and the future trend 
of lighting levels, we have some basis 
for a discussion of future possibilities. 


Future Possibilities 

In the beginning of this discussion, 
three important factors were listed; i.e., 
prewar lighting in industrial areas, war- 
time lighting in industrial areas, and 
postwar lighting in industrial areas. 
How do these factors influence future 
possibilities? Reliable sources estimate 
that prewar industrial areas totaled five 
billion square feet, of which 15 per cent 
were well lighted. ‘These same sources 
estimate that one and one-quarter billion 
square feet were added by the war con- 
struction program. ‘These new areas 
are assumed to be well lighted, leaving 
85 per cent of our prewar buildings still 
inadequately lighted. The question then 
resolves itself into what portion of these 
areas will be used in the postwar period 
and what increase in energy used can be 
expected if this portion is used. 


The extent to which our industrial 


.areas will be used depends upon the de- 


mand for manufactured products. Vari- 
ous estimates of this postwar level have 
been made and for the purpose of this 
discussion it is assumed that postwar de- 
mands will be 40 percent above the 1936- 
1939 average. If then we consider the 
prewar space requirements as normal, 
postwar requirements would be not less 
than this figure, namely, five billion 
square feet. Some may wonder about 
the anticipated 40 per cent increase. For 
the purpose of this discussion, we will 
assume that the increase is possible in 
the same productive space, due to in- 
creased operating efficiencies as a result 
of wartime experience, combined with a 
plant modernization program. This 
would mean that one and one-quarter 
billion square feet of our present floor 
space would be obsolete in the postwar 
period. A 40 per cent increase in the 
same area is not impossible when im- 
proved production methods are evalu- 
ated. 

Using these assumptions as a basis for 
our future market, we come to this con- 
clusion: 
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5 Billion square feet 
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Figure 2. 


Present space in use .... ft. 
Wartime construction 
well lighted 
Prewar buildings 
lighted 750,000,000 sq. ft. 
Total areas well lighted 2,000,000,000 sq. ft. 


6,250,000,000 sq. 


well 


1,250,000,000 sq. ft. 


Assuming that five billion square feet 
will be necessary for postwar production 
and two billion square feet are at the 
present time well lighted, our potential 
market is then three billion square feet 
of industrial space inadequately lighted. 
This is shown graphically on Figure 2. 

Having established the areas to be 
lighted, the discussion of future lighting 
possibilities breaks down into four head- 
ings: 

. Lighting levels 
Lighting sources 

. Equipment 

. Evaluation of market 


- wh 


_ 


. Lighting Levels 

Experience gained during the war by 
the many new industrial plants, erected 
with private and Federal money, indi- 
cates that while the general recommen- 
dation has been a nominal 50 footcandles, 
the actual equipment installed has re- 
sulted in an average level of illumination 
of approximately 30 footcandles. While 
this difference between recommendations 
and practice may seem excessive, it 
should cause no alarm because the fu- 
ture potential market at even the 30 
footcandles level is enormous. 


2. Light Sources 


The extent to which fluorescent light- 
ing has been used during the war may 
serve as an indication that lighting of 
this type is definitely here to stay. Cer- 
tainly it is safe to say that the improve- 


ments possible in fluorescent lighting can 
be expected to be greater than with in- 
candescent. We believe that while in- 
candescent lighting may never be com- 
pletely superseded by newer types, the 
bulk of the future industrial lighting 
market will be in: 


(a) Fluorescent, both high and low volt- 


ages. 

(b) Combinations of mercury and incan- 
descent. 

(c) High wattage mercury (3000 watt— 
AH-9). 


(d) Supplementary fluorescent and incan- 
descent units of good design. 


3. Equipment 


Wartime restrictions placed on the 
lighting industry can be expected to be 
Talks with 
plant maintenance people lead us to the 
conclusion that they prefer: 


(a) Steel reflectors 

(b) Equipment of sturdy construction 

(c) Equipment easy to relamp and service 
(d) Equipment easy to clean 


lifted as soon as possible. 


Fixture manufacturers will do well to 
consider these suggestions. 
4. Evaluation of Market 

As previously pointed out, three bil- 
lion square feet of industrial areas will 
be inadequately lighted after the war. In 
order to bring these areas up to wartime 
standards, the lighting load must be in- 
creased in these areas from an average 
of one watt per square foot to an aver- 
age of two watts per square foot. If 
three billion square feet are lighted for 
two thousand hours per year, this means 
an increase of six billion kilowatthours 
per year. This kilowatthour increase at 
a unit cost of one cent means an annual 
increase of sixty million dollars in gross 
revenues for the electric utility industry. 
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744 Out of 745 Say— 
“Electric Service Is Good” 
HE Georgia Public Service Com- 


mission looks after the interests of 
the people in the matter of public util- 
ity service, as well as in the matter of 
rates. The Commission not only sees to 
it that the prices charged are reason- 
able, but it makes continuous investiga- 
tions to be sure that the patrons of the 
various companies are satisfied with the 
kind of service they get. 

During the first quarter of 1945, en- 
gineers of the Commission conducted 
745 interviews with leading citizens in 
approximately 200 Georgia towns. The 
inquiries were made in the smaller and 
medium-sized towns, because the Com- 
mission, and everybody else, pretty well 
takes it for granted that people in the 
large cities get good service as a matter 
of course. 

Not more than five people were in- 
terviewed in any town. 

Of the 745 people interviewed, 744 
said their electric service was Good. One 
man, a citizen of Darien, said it was 
Fair. Darien is away down on the coast 
of Southeast Georgia, near Brunswick. 
This particular individual had no spe- 
cial fault to find, and he was the only 
one of five people in Darien who did not 
say the service was good. 

All of the other 744 said their elec- 
tric service was Good. 

The Georgia Power Company pro- 
vides electric service in 565 cities, towns 
and villages throughout an area com- 
prising three-quarters of the state of 
Georgia. A few are large cities, such as 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and Colum- 
bus. The great majority are small com- 
munities of less than 1000 population. 

All of them get their electric service 
And all of them 


get equally good service. 


at the same low rates. 


The small towns and rural areas suf- 
fer by comparison with the large cities 
Generally 
speaking, they don’t have as good schools, 
hospitals, fire protection, railway and 
bus service, postal service, waterworks 
and _ sanitary libraries and 
others. 


in many public services. 


facilities, 


They do have as good electric ser- 
vice. The 
Public Service Commission’s indepen- 
dent survey is proof.—From Two Bells, 
published weekly by Georgia Power Co. 


They say so themselves. 
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A Public Utility Credit Policy 


A paper 


HE sale of public utilities’ ser- 

vices is essentially credit business. 

Accounts are opened, service made 
available and later, after meter readings 
are taken to determine the extent of use, 
bills are issued and payment is antici- 
pated. In this respect utilities are not 
unlike other retail credit businesses which 
may decline to accept an account, where- 
as utilities may seek to protect themselves 
against loss by obtaining a security de- 
posit from an applicant whose credit 
standing is unsatisfactory. 

Other retail businesses obtain applica- 
tions, make credit investigations and 
establish procedures, as part of a definite 
credit policy, to govern credit authoriza- 
tion, the opening of accounts, and col- 
lections. ‘The procedures are similar in 
most retail businesses and they are quite 
generally known to the credit seeking 
public. It seems logical, therefore, for 
public utilities also to have credit poli- 
cies embracing applications, deposits, and 
collection procedures, which, 
they are not unlike those of other retail- 
ers, would be known and understood by 
our customers and those who seek our 
services. “This need is even more essen- 
tial when, in addition to selling gas and 
electricity, we engage in the sale of ap- 
pliances, coke, repair services, or a deal- 


because 


er cooperative sales plan involving credit 
responsibilities of the purchasers. 

The demands for our services are so 
universal that some utilities seem to have 
felt there is no need to change their poli- 
cies. Even now we find those who de- 
cline service until the residential appli- 
cant has made a personal call at their 
offices to sign a formal application and 
pay the “customary” deposit. On the 
other hand, we have those utilities who 
take no deposits whatever from residen- 
tial customers, and they neither require 
Data 
accumulated in this study seem to sup- 
port the “middle of the road’”’ policy of 
securing reasonable information about a 


nor accept a customer’s signature. 


new customer, accepting his signature if 
he calls at the office, and requiring a de- 
posit only when he is known to have an 


unsatisfactory Such a_ policy 


record. 
makes it possible to establish a record 
that will enable the utility to know the 
customer and consequently to apply in- 


By Gordon Ross 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


telligence and good judgment in subse- 
quent transactions involving credit pur- 
chases or delinquent accounts. 

First impressions are lasting, and this 
should be borne in mind in connection 
with the greeting of new customers. If 
there is a receptionist, or if others first 
contact the newcomer, it goes without 
saying that he should be graciously ap- 
proached and properly directed to the 
service representative who will care for 
his needs. ‘The confidential nature of 
this interview requires that it be handled 
in privacy, rather than at a congested 
counter where others may overhear. In- 
dicative of the trend in this direction is 
the fact that 61 percent of the 18 com- 
panies recently surveyed accept applica- 
tions at desks only; 28 per cent accept 
them at both desks and counters, and 
only 11 per cent at counters only. 

The next consideration is the questions 
to be asked. Some may feel it to be 
adequate to ask only the applicant’s 
name, what he wants, and where he 
wants it. This would scarcely be suff- 
cient to establish a record of the cus- 
tomer that would be of any assistance at 
a later time. On the other hand, a cus- 
tomer may become annoyed by being re- 
quired to answer unnecessary questions. 
Certain fundamental information will be 
given by the average applicant without 
offense because it is what he would cus- 
tomarily give to any store from whom 
he was seeking credit. Obviously we 
must know his name, where and when 
service is desired, and other essential in- 
formation to make it possible to provide 
the service desired. This information is 
routine and the name, of course, should 
be in full, that is, given name, middle 
initial and last name. Justification for 
this lies in the fact that we have so 
many customers with similar names that 
we must avoid confusing the accounts. 

Other questions are asked to a vary- 
ing degree by most utilities for purposes 
of further identification of the applicant, 
to facilitate credit approval, and, if need 
be, to assist in the collection of the ac- 
count. For instance, 77 per cent of those 
surveyed ask the applicant’s former ad- 
dress, 77 per cent ask if he had utility 
service account there, 44 per cent ask 
the name of the utility which served him, 
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66 per cent ask his place of employment, 
and 60 per cent his occupation. 

Less frequently asked are the wife’s 
name (33 per cent), how long at former 
address (33 per cent), badge number of 
employee (22 per cent), and trade ref- 
erences (22 per cent). 

If a customer returns to a locality it 
is the practice of 72 per cent of the com- 
panies to ask the same questions as on 
the first contact, except that two com- 
panies do not repeat if the customer re- 
turns within a year. “wo companies do 
not ask any of the above questions unless 
the customer desires to attempt to estab- 
lish credit ‘‘in lieu of placing the custom- 
ary deposit.” 

The matter of obtaining the appli- 
cant’s signature does not seem any longer 
to be considered an absolute rule. Only 
66 per cent report that the signature is 
required or accepted, while 33 per cent 
presumably do not get it at all. There 
are those who contend that the signature 
adds weight to the original transaction, 
and as it inflicts no hardship on the ap- 
plicant, it should be accepted. The psy- 
chological effect of so doing is good, 
whereas too lax a requirement in this 
respect is apt to create the impression 
that it would not be difficult to obtain 
service under false pretenses. 

Applications are accepted by telephone 
by 88 per cent of the companies surveyed. 
12 per cent do not accept applications by 
telephone, but ask their prospective cus- 
tomers to come to the office to apply. Of 
those who do accept applications by tele- 
phone it is of interest to note that an 
average of 53 per cent of all residential 
applications are received in this manner, 
with one company receiving 73 per cent 
by telephone. When telephoned applica- 
tions are received by those who normally 
require signatures they are usually ob- 
tained by the turn-on man or by mail. 

More than half of the companies re- 
sponding endeavor to obtain applications 
in the name of the head of the family, 
although many will accept the wife’s 
name if requested. All but one com- 
pany accept requests for transfer of ser- 
vice to a new address by telephone. 

Experience in the retail credit grant- 
ing field has proved that better than 98 
per cent of the people are honest and it 
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is not necessarily found that the per- 
centage of dishonest people is greater in 
any particular locality. Yet it is sur- 
prising to learn that 28 per cent of the 
companies reporting require deposits 
from most residential customers, with 
one company requiring deposits from all 
except property owners with good credit 
standing. 33 per cent require deposits 
from most applicants for service moving 
into certain areas or districts presumably 
where collection experience has been bad. 
All but one company (which does not 
accept any residential deposits) require 
deposits when they know an applicant’s 
credit is unsatisfactory, and 44 per cent 
require deposits when they are uncertain 
about an applicant’s credit. On the 
other hand, 66 per cent give service with- 
out deposit to most residential customers, 
and 50 per cent do not ask deposits un- 
less they know applicant has a poor cred- 
it record. 

As a means of determining the credit 
standing of an applicant 39 per cent of 
the companies send inquiries to the util- 
ity which previously supplied the appli- 
cant, but two of them only do this if the 
previous supplier was a branch or affli- 
ate of their own company. 


Seventy-seven per cent of those report- 
ing refund deposits after a satisfactory 
record of payment has been established, 
usually one year. Of those who do not 
have such a plan, one company retains 
deposits until service is terminated. In 
83 per cent of the companies deposits are 
accepted by the person who accepts the 
application, while the others apparently 
refer the customer to some other person 
or department for this purpose. 

The requirement of a deposit often 
subjects a new applicant to hardship or 
at least inconvenience at a time when he 
is usually confronted with the expense 
of establishing himself in a new resi- 
dence. Such a condition may cause him 
to have an unfavorable, if not definitely 
hostile, attitude toward the particular 
utility involved, and perhaps utilities in 
general. Furthermore, a comparison of 
the actual net loss due to bad debts of a 
company having a liberal credit policy 
with those of a company requiring de- 
posits from most customers may show 
surprisingly little difference, if any. If 
this is true, the rigid “deposit demand- 
ing” company is not only building ill will 
for itself and the industry, but is paying 
unnecessary interest charges and main- 
taining unnecessary deposit records and 
reports. 

The so-called standard credit applica- 
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tion used by most retail stores has, in 
addition to the customer’s name and ad- 
dress, some 33 questions of a highly per- 
sonal nature concerning the applicant. In 
the utility field it seems that the maxi- 
mum is about nine questions other than 
those having to do with the service char- 
acteristics and the plans for making it 
available. It would seem to be a fair con- 
clusion, therefore, that rather than caus- 
ing offense by being too inquisitive about 
our new customers, we have a tendency 
to be not sufficiently interested in them 
to obtain the information that will en- 
able us to classify them from a credit 
standpoint. Consequently, without such 
classification, all delinquents are sub- 
jected to a routine collection procedure 
which in itself is a source of irritation 
and a deterrent to good customer rela- 
tions. Furthermore, if we engage in 
appliance or coke sales business and do 
not maintain suitable records to classify 
those who seek to purchase on credit 
terms, delays in credit authorization cre- 
ate a lack of desire to deal with us. 

While some localities have a large 
transient or floating population, this is 
not the usual thing. A high percentage 
of our customers remain permanently in 
the same community. Therefore, the 
establishment of a proper record in those 
cases, supplemented by actual experience 
with them in matters of credit purchases 
or collection activities, is not a difficult 
job and it does enable the utility to serve 
its customers more effectively. 

Policies and procedures governing 
credit extensions and collection activities 
have a far reaching effect on customer 
relations. It is therefore of prime im- 
portance that we recognize and avoid 
those things that create antagonism. 
Those who seek utility service will an- 
swer reasonable questions and sign an 
application without offense if the contact 
is diplomatically and cordially handled. 
As these things will help to serve him 
better, it seems wise to obtain them. On 
the other hand, we may be assured of re- 
sentment on the part of the applicant 
whom we greet coldly and from whom 
a deposit is demanded because “it is the 
policy.”” Equally offensive will the cus- 
tomer find a collection procedure which 
requires that a final notice be sent wheth- 
er the bill be $3.00 or $50.00, and the 
customer a squatter in the shack by the 
river, Or a railroad president on the 
Avenue. 

The exercise of caution is also needed 
to prevent a shift too far to the other ex- 
treme. A loose policy, having as its only 
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objective the desire to create good cus- 
tomer relations, may have the opposite 
effect because of the loss of respect for 
the utility by its customers. There are 
situations where it is wise to request an 
applicant’s signature and where a deposit 
should be required. Evidence of this lies 
in the use of fictitious or improper names 
to an extent far greater than seems to be 
realized. For instance, two large com- 
panies recently found that about 30 pe: 
cent of their recoveries of bad debts was 
from customers who had used fictitious 
or misleading names when applying for 
service. Firm and vigorous action is 
The 
great diversity of charge-off percentages, 
unaccounted for by usual factors, gives 
reason to feel that collection policies in 
-ome cases lack sufficient firmness to cre- 
ate respect for the rights of some utilities. 
Hence, it may be concluded that our 
success from a customer relations view- 
point, in matters of credit and collection 
must, to some degree, depend on the cus- 
tomers respect for the soundness of our 
policies. 


needed to combat this practice. 


Utilities have available the same facil- 
ities for obtaining credit information 
about present and prospective customers 
other retail establishments. In 
most communities local credit bureaus 
are well organized and managed. They 
play a vital part in the credit conscious- 
ness of all customers and are worthy of 
the support and cooperation of utilities. 
Fear is sometimes expressed that credit 
bureaus make too many demands for in- 
formation from utilities. Their success- 
ful operation, however, depends on the 
completeness of their information and 
many utilities have found it possible to 
work out a plan with the bureau which 
would provide all necessary information 
without the burden of unfair expense or 
interruptions to routine operation. In 
some cities utilities provide the credit bu- 
reau with the names of all newcomers 
to their respective cities, whereupon the 
bureaus immediately obtain credit reports 
from bureaus at their former locations. 
Such cooperation helps the bureau, the 
local merchants, the utility, and fre- 
quently the customers as well. 


as do 


The use of inquiry cards between util- 
ities themselves is another source of in- 
formation which is helpful. It is found, 
however, that some utilities are reluctant 
to answer such inquiries, presumably be- 
cause they have not maintained records 
from which the answers are quickly and 
easily obtainable. If a customer’s record 
has been good it is a matter of courtesy 
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to him that the inquiring company be 
told about it. On the other hand, cour- 
tesy and cooperation with the inquiring 
utility should cause it to receive a prompt 
report in regard to an_ unsatisfactory 
credit risk. It is to be regretted that all 
utilities are not able to cooperate in this 
respect. 

It goes without saying that if utilities 
are to have credit policies comparable to 
those of other retail business, they must 
have credit men with the required train- 
ing and ability. This means that they 
must know how and where to secure 
needed information and be able to apply 
good judgment to all credit and collec- 
tion operations. Their value will be en- 
hanced by contact with other credit and 
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bureau men at the meetings sponsored 
by the credit associations. Here, also, 
they will be able to dispel the common 
belief that with utilities it is simply a 
case of securing all accounts by deposit 
and immediately suspending service to 
all delinquents. 


The fundamentals of a credit policy 


for utilities would therefore seem to be: 


a. Greet your prospective customer 


cordia ly. Interview him privately. 

b. Ask sufficient questions to permit 
you to know those things you should for 
your mutual interest. 

c. Accept his signature on his first ap- 
plication if you wish. Don’t demand it 
hecause of “policy.” 
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d. Don’t ask for a deposit unless you 
know his credit standing is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

e. Allow service to be made available 
at once, even if further credit investiga- 
tion is to be made. 

f. Establish a record that will enable 
you to know your customer so you can 
authorize credit sales promptly and re- 
fund deposits automatically when experi- 
ence justifies this action. 

g. Use your customer’s record as a 
basis for collection action on delinquent 
accounts, thereby assuring the type of 
action each account should receive. 

h. Patronize and give wholehearted 
support to your local credit reporting 

(Continued on page 270) 


This picture, taken about 1914, was loaned to the BUL- 
LETIN through the courtesy of Powergrams, employee maga- 
zine of the Alabama Power Company, and E. C. Wilson, 
Selma, Ala., district manager of the company. The occasion 
of the picture was a‘ big’ campaign to wire a number of 
homes in Huntsville. 

At that time W. M. Stanley, now vice president in charge of 
sales of the Alabama Company was manager of operations at 
Huntsville, and Mr. Wilson was merchandise and 
salesman. 

The campaign was a success. According to Powergrams, ovet 
100 home owners agreed to the proposition of a meter loop and three 
drop cords for the sum of $7.50 of which $3.75 would be ab- 
sorbed by the Company if the customer met certain requirements. 
As a special inducement to take on this proposition he was offered 
service for two months without charge. 

To help popularize the campaign for electric lighting for homes 
the float pictured here was built. It now seems strange that only 


promotional 


thirty years ago it was necessary to go to people with a proposition 
such as was offered at that time to persuade them to use electric 
lights. 

Among the signs on the float was a series reading thus “Orders 
taken this morning,’ “House wiring today” and “Service connected 
today.” Mr. Wilson tells us that this was not just “bait” but a 
promise and that the promise was kept. Probably manager Stanley 
and salesman Wilson were fearful that if they did not deliver 
promptly the customer might change his mind. 

The unwired homes to which salesmen Stanley and Wilson were 
addressing their appeals were not hovels and shacks but the better 
homes in Huntsville of which there were many. Only a few hun- 
dred customers had electric service in Huntsville at that time. 

Salesman Wilson did not have an easy time of it in selling this 
proposition; he had a real selling job and not a cinch order-taking 
job on hand. Many of the “best people” at that time were of the 
opinion that other forms of lighting were superior to electric light. 
Ihe fear that caused many of them to buy expensive lightning rods 
for their homes created doubt of the safety of electricity in their 
homes. 
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Personnel of E. E.I. Committees for 1945-1946 


Appointments to Edison Electric Institute Committees for the Administrative year 

1945-1946 have been rearly completed, and are listed on this and the following pages. 

Personnel of the Dealer Coordination and the Farm Utilization Committees of the 
Commercial Division will appear in a later issue. 


ACCOUNTING DIVISION 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, H. H. Scarr, Ebasco Ser- 

vices Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, H. P. Taytor, Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

W.S. Att, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. D. Anperson, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
Wise 

G. J. Brett, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. L. Cassapy, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. F. CHAMBERS, Public Utility Engi- 
neering & Service Co., Chicago, II]. 
A. S. Corson, The United Gas Im- 

provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. B. Curran, The Connecticut Power 
Co., New London, Conn. 

A. L. Davies, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. L. GRuEHN, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

H. B. Harpwick, The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. W. HaAstTINGs, New 
York, N.Y. 

R. P. KagSSHAEFER, American Water 
Works & Electric Co. Inc., New 
York,..N: Y, 

D. S. KeENNepy, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

R. S. Kine, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Loppan, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. G. MircuHeE tt, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. PacKMAN, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. W. Puetps, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. E. PicHver, Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. E. ReyNoips, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Epsco, Inc., 





ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


R. H. Smitu, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. B. Turpin, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, II. 

P. R. WituiaMs, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

A. RoyaLt Woop, The United Illumi- 
nating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

W. C. Younc, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


COMMITTEE ON APPLICATION OF 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


Chairman, R. P. KAgESSHAEFER, Amer- 
ican Water Works & Electric Co. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

H. L. GrueEuwn, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

C. E. PackMAN, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. H. Scarr, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. H. ScHetryer, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Swinney, West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUSTOMER ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, F. W. PuHe ps, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman, W. E. Sturm, West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

K. E. Boyte, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

P. J. Braueney, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. E. Cuirr, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. D. Extiorr, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Tracy Fasian, The United Illuminat- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. R. FLANEGAN, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. E. Fiora, Pennsylvania Power Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa. 

P. R. Fry, Columbia Engineering Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


J. R. Garpner, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

W. W. Hatt, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry Jerrs, Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
W. R. Keacy, The Cincinnati Gas & 

Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. N. Keer, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. KeELty, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

A. G. NEUMANN, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. P. ParkKHouse, Jr., New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

GLEN Ray, Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. G. ScHNEIDER, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

W. R. Semet, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. E. SmiruH, Boston Edison Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

H. T. Terry, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

R. B. Turpin, Central [llinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, II. 

W. H. Warersury, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

J. A. WitiiaMs, Niagara Hudson Pow- 
er Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEPRECIATION ACCOUNTING 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, A. W. HAstTinos, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, A. G. MITCHELL, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. E. Craic, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. Eckstein, New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice Inc., New Orleans, La. 

S. L. Fercuson, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Epsco, 
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F. B. Franive, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
W. J. Foster, Jr., New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
H. L. GruEHN, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

E. W. Hopnces, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

P. H. Jeynes, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

H. J. LaWatt, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. C. McMenIMEN, Boston Edison 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. E. Moore, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
Work; M.: i. 

H. W. Ross, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. H. Scarr, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

B. S. SpRAGUE, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Tick.ie, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Guest Members 

L. R. Nasu, 155 Main Street, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

W. H. WituiaMs, Public Service Co. 
of New Hampshire, Manchester, 


N. H. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, W. C. Youn, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
2 

Vice-Chairman, H. B. Harpwick, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

EK. J. ARMBRUSTER, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
H. W. Boozer, Georgia Power Co., At- 

lanta, Ga. 

O. K. Boyp, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Crap BrRAZEL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. P. Crark, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. F. Farrey, New York State Electric 
& Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

ALEX Frazer, Jr., West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

j 3 M. HABER, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

A. M. Hartocensis, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. E. Jackson, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harry Jerrs, Queens Borough Gas & 

Electric Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Duquesne Light Co., 
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L. M. LaPorte, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ELMER LotHeErR, Malden Electric Co., 
Malden, Mass. 

J. W. Mackig, Delaware Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 

D. G. Martin, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

A. C. McMenriMen, Boston 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

W. F. R. Mtwnicu, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louis PRovENCHER, The Detroit Fdi- 
son Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. W. SmitH, Worcester County Elec- 
tric Co., Worcester, Mass. 

R. B. Tuxpin, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

R. D. Wuire, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Zimnme_r, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Edison 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, R. S. Kino, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman, C. H. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
phia, Pa. 


ZURNIEDEN, 
Philadel- 


T. W. Ayton, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. E. Batcu, Duquesne Light 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cex 


H. L. Brewer, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

H. C. Brown, Central New York Pow- 
er Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

IE. S. Brock, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

K. C. CamMpBELL, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. F. Dickinson, Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd., Los. Angeles, Calif. 

R. N. Dowxiinc, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

E. D. Emicu, Jr., The United Illumi- 
nating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

J. T. Foster, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. A. Herwiny, Boston Edison Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

H. E. Hopcson, Wisconsin 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

W.N. Ho ts, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore Md. 

K. E. Kooser, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Leacu, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Power & 
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W. P. McArp te, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

A. A. MEISENHEIMER, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. J. Parrick, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

R. W. T. Purcuas, Middle West Ser- 
vice Co., Chicago, IIl. 

E. B. Rospinson, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. R. SCHAEFFER, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

R. W. SerpLe, Texas Electric Service 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

R. P. Snow, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
N. C. Stirewatt, Central Illinois Pub- 

lic Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Guest Member 
E. W. NruMeyeEr, Missouri Utilities 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


PLANT ACCOUNTING AND 
RECORDS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, A. L. Davies, West Penn 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman, A, J. Mayotte, Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

C. T. Arxisson, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. M. C. Berrs, The United I]luminat- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn. 

S. H. Capy, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. P. Criark, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. U. Drew, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. N. Duranp, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

GerorGE Ervers, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. W. Enpres, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Kk. D. Kinc, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. P. Licctarpi, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

A. A. LipscHutz, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Macxtz, Delaware Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 

L. C. Purseti, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

H. J. Rustap, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. F. Srumpr, Madison Gas & Electric 
Co., Madison, Wis. 
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A. V. ScHwartz, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. L. Sunpbay, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. T. SwisHer, The Potomac Edison 
Co., Frederick, Md. 

R. D. Wuire, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. S. WituiaMs, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAXATION COMMITTEE 


Chairman, W. S. Att, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman, E. W. WILKINSON, 
American Water Works & Electric 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

G. L. Anprus, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

F. W. Cooper, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, GEORGE W. QOusLer, Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman, P. M. A.peEn, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman, C. H. LEaAtTHAM, 
Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, 

W. Va. 
Vice-Chairman, 
West Penn 

Pa. 

Vice-Chairman, CHARLES SNYDER, Mo- 
nongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va. 

M. W. ArtuHur, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

F. A. Corrin, Wisconsin Electric Pow- 
er Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. A. CoLtier, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

A. C. CRANDALL, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. M. DeBarp, Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. E, Dexter, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

R. E. FisHer, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

R. A. Gisson, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

R. F. Hartenstein, Ohio Edison Co.. 
Akron, Ohio. 

E. F. Kerry, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, III. 


Harry ReEsTOFSKI, 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
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H. C. DeERNBERGER, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
NN. Y¥: 

R. N. Dopps, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

O. T. Firzwarter, Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Harkins, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Heisy, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

T. W. Hotianp, Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 

H. S. Howarp, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. E. Hurns, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

O. L. K. McKisspen, West Penn Pow- 
er Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. C. McMenrimMen, Boston Edison 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


CLaupE D. Lawrence, New England 
Power Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. V. S. Linpstey, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

A. D. McLay, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. Micuet, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. E. Norru, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. E. Parrott, Ebasco Services Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

J. F. Porter, Jr., Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

P. H. Powers, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. R. Ropcer, Middle West Service 
Co., ‘Chicago, Il. 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

M. E. Skinner, Buffalo Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. P. J. Srernmerz, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. H. TittMan, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Epwin VENNARD, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, III. 

R. R. Watsripce, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

G. E. Wurirwett, Philadelphia Elec- 


tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. Younc, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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P. J. W. Mirwer, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

S. E. RatciirFe, Epsco, Inc, New 
York, N. Y. 

L. F. ScoLttey, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. V. Seary, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. E. Stave, Iowa Power & Light Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

K. R. TEELE, Stone & Webster Service 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

C. J. Trupeavu, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. W. Van Fossen, The Potomac Edi- 
son Co., Frederick, Md. 

J. R. WeceEr, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. Wicano, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

R. S. Witiiams, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES TRAINING COMMITTEE 
Chairman, M. R. Ropcer, Middle West 
Service Co., Chicago, Il. 
Forp Bares, Nebraska Power 
Omaha, Neb. 

R. S. Bett, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
JoHn L. Burcan, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
R. F. HAarTENSTEIN, Ohio Edison Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 
J. D. Howarp, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


Co., 


H. P. Mecarcee, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
i 

J. E. Norru, The Cleveland Electric 


Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. S. ScHUCHERT, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CHARLES SNYDER, Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

C. A. Stevens, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. P. Wacner, New York Power & 
Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


WIRING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, R. F. Hartrenstetn, Ohio 
Edison Co., Akron, Ohio. 

F. E. Davis, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

R. E. Mausk, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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J. J. Powe, Mississippi Power & 
Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 

H. C. Rice, Southern California Edison 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

B. T. ScHECHER, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. R. Stevenson, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. Turnsu.t, Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 

R. W. Witson, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 


COMMERCIAL SALES SECTION 


Chairman, P. M. AuvEN, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heating and Motor Applications Committee 


Chairman, P. D. Lawrence, Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

C. R. Bangs, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

J. R. Freperick, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

W. A. Kant, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. A. Kos, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

I. Lunpcaarp, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. B. Mortx, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

E. M. Nottrestap, Northwestern Pub- 
lic Service Co., Huron, S. D. 

W. GranT Perry, New Jersey Power 
& Light Co., Dover, N. J. 

C. J. Sopercren, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Roy THURMAN, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. W. Tirus, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Lighting Committee 
Chairman, B. J. JENSEN, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
R. V. Bauer, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

R. M. Brown, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. B. Goutp, Ohio Edison Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

M. A. HAVENHILL, Kansas City Power 
& Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

S. F. MacLean, The United Illumi- 
nating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

J. E. Mue ver, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. A. STANNARD, Consumers Power 

Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Market Development Committee 


Chairman, L. Ray Weaver, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PauL Brooks, Ebasco Services Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

I. C. Dixon, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

W. G. Gentry, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

E. B. HASKELL, The United Illuminat- 
ing Co., New ‘Haven, Conn. 

Frep Mason, Brockton Edison Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

E. L. Rosinson, Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

VeERNON E. SHEPHERD, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Sales Personnel Committee 

Chairman, J. S. SCHUCHERT, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. W. AL.ison, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

J. M. ArtuHur, Jr., Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. N. Avecno, New Orleans 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

B. L. ENGLAND, Atlantic City Electric 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

O. R. Dorrr, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Epwin O. GeorcE, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

L. M. Hoimes, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

A. H. PAuLMaTIER, Rockland Light & 
Power Co., Nyack, N. Y. 


Public 


Frep STAACKE, Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., Houston, Texas. 
A. H. Wecner, The Washington 


Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER AND HEATING 
SECTION 

Chairman, CHARLES SNYDER, 

gahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


\Monon- 


Competitive Service Committee 

Chairman, E. M. Crapp, Georgia Pow- 
er Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

THomMas Burns, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

MAaAxweELt Cote, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Guz, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

C. H. Purpy, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

W. T. RicHarps, Indianapolis Power 

& Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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General Power and Heating Committee 

Chairman, Rosert G. Ety, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

F. V. ArmisTEAD, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. L. KavanauGH, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Detroit, Mich. 

L. H. Knapp, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Paut Lyman, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Francis McQuitiin, West 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. L. Ropinson, Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

C. P. Yoprer, Buffalo Niagara & East- 

ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Penn 


Industrial Lighting Committee 
Chairman, J. R. HaArtTMAN, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
E. C. Epwarps, New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
FRANK MUELLER, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Sales Personnel Committee 


Chairman, S. R. Knapp, The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


H. D. Batiarp, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


Chairman, Harry ReEstorskK!, West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsbugh, Pa. 


Dealer Coordination Committee 
Chairman, E. T. Moore, Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co., Alexandria, Va. 


(Persorinel to be announced ) 


Electric Kitchen Committee 


Chairman, E. B. HASKELL, The United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

H. C. Ausrey, Staten Island Edison 
Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

H. H. Brenan, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

P. V. Brown, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. E. Gare, Idaho Power Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

H. G. Istey, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
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H. A. Keys, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. H. McInnis, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

T. O. McQuiston, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. L. Pautm, Central Illinois 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
H. C. Rice, Southern California Edison 

Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. S. SurHerLAND, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Public 


Electric Water Heating Committee 


Chairman, H. P. MEGARGEE, American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. W. Barstow, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

R. S. Bett, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Bryce, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Juttus Hatz, Appalachian 
Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. G. Istey, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

J. F. McA.uister, Utah Power & 
Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. M. Turner, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

L. F. Rrecer, Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Electric 


Home Service Committee 


Chairman, Miss Fern Sniper, Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss MartTHa BOHLSEN, 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Miss EstHer Lee Briwe, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Mary Bett BurNeETTE, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Miss Epirh Hircucock, Alabama 
Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Nebraska 


Miss Lucitte JoHNsoN, Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 
Miss Heten KirtLanp, New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
Miss Vivian MarsHALt, New Orleans 


Public Service Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 
Mrs. RoutH T. NeILt, Kingsport 


Utilities Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Miss PrisctLtA PorTerFIELD, West- 
ern Massachusetts Electric Co., Pitts- 


field, Mass. 
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Mrs. Lucttte RAMERIz, The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


Mrs. EpirH Ravucnu, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Indoor Climate Committee 
Chairman, E. A. FREUND, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. F. Carr, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 
W. P. Davis, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. B. FarNnswortH, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

C. K. GraHam, Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. 

R. C. McFappen, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. C. McMicken, Portland General 
Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. T. ScuiLirnc, Iowa Power & Light 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Lighting Committee 
Chairman, H. A. Stroup, Mononga- 
hela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
A. I. Benepict, San Diego Gas & Elec- 

tric Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
C. T. BisHorr, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Mrs. CATHERINE GOoopALL, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. R. Gumroz, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Miss Mary W. Hetp, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. B. Hetiman, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

E. A. Otsen, Idaho Power Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

T. A. Pirkey, Staten Island Edison 
Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

J. B. Reever, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Shreveport, La. 

Homer SHAw, Utah Power & Light 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sales Personnel Committee 
Chairman, C. A. STEVENS, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
Ni. 
E. M. Coss, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
E. J. FirzGerarp, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


C. S. STACKPOLE, 
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Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


RURAL SECTION 


Chairman, C. H. LeEatHAM, Mononga- 
hela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Equipment Distribution Committee 


Chairman, R. T. Jones, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
A. G. Bur, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 

J. C. Canttt, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Roy W. Gopiey, Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

C. E. Jeertnes, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. L. OsTeRBERGER, Louisiana Power & 
Light Co., New Orleans, La. 

F. L. Rimspacu, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

H. A. SmitrH, Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

D. E. Stewart, Carolina Power & 
Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

C. P. Wacner, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. MI. Wicsten, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

J. H. Van AERNAM, New York Power 
& Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


Farm Utilization Committee 


Chairman, to be announced. 
(Personnel to be announced ) 


Service Extension Committee 


Chairman, H. J. GaAttaGHer, Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
ArNotp Hocan, Indiana General Ser- 
vice Co., Marion, Ind. 

E. A. Lewis, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

J. A. Maur, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. G. Watrter, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


Sales Personnel Committee 


Chairman, JoHn L. Burcan, New 
York State & Electric Corp., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

C. J. FunrRMANN, The Dayton Power 
& Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Roy W. Goptry, Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

A. E. Schwarz, Ebasco Services, Inc., 


New York, N.Y. 
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ENGINEERING DIVISION 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, E. S. Fietps, The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Secretary, ALEXANDER MAXWELL, Edi- 
son Electric New York, 
N.Y. 

P. H. Cuase, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. M. Dean, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. W. Ditiarp, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Foore, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

W. P. Hammonp, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

H. L. Metvin, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

G. G. Post, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. J. ScHoiz, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
PuHiLip Sporn, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
I. C. Sreeve, Pacific Gas & Electric 

Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ex-Officio Members 

H. S. Fircu, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. R. Gaty, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. T. Henry, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. M. Lerever, Susquehanna Electric 
Co., Conowingo, Md. 

J. A. Morris, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. E. Sitver, Ebasco Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

R. M. Van Duzer, Jr., The Detroit 

Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Institute, 


Services, 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, H. S. Fircu, West 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, H. E. Kent, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Harris Barser, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

JoHn W. BENNETT, Western Massa- 
chusetts 
Mass. 

L. BiRCKHEAD, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Penn 


Electric Co., Springfield, 


A. J. BorcHers, Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 


3» Ei 
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F. S. Brown, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duquesne Light Co., 


CHESTER A. CorNEy, Boston Edison 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

R. P. Crippen, Ebasco International 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. E. Dearporrr, The Dayton Power 
& Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

L. K. Det’Homme, Houston Lighting 
& Power Co., Houston, Texas. 

A. G. Dewars, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry A. Dryar, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Eaces, Public Utility Engineer- 
ing & Service Corp., Chicago, III. 

E. S. Fivz, Virginia Electric & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Foorr, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Lester R. GAMBLE, The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


A. C. GoHLKE, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

I. W. Gross, American Gas & Elec- 


tric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. E. GuNpbLAcH, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. H. Haaar, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

S. M. Hamiiy, Jr., The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joe HELLENTHAL, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

R. T. Henry, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. A. Hester, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duquesne Light Co., 


C. T. HuGues, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Lioyp F. Hunt, Southern California 
I dison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. CoLteMAN Jones, Florida Power & 
Light Co., Miami, Fla. 

I. J. Karsten, The United Light & 
Power Service Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

H. J. Kitump, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fk. D. Knicut, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

F. A. Lane, American Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

J. P. Lewis, The Connecticut Power 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 

S. J. Lispercer, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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W. W. Perry, New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

G. M. Pottarp, Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cart D. Price, The Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

H. B. Rosinson, Carolina Power & 
Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

H. J. ScHoiz, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
H. K. Sexs, Public Service Electric & 

Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

FE. B. SHew, Philadelphia Electric Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. E. Sttver, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
L. M. Smiru, Alabama Power Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 

E. H. Snyper, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

STANLEY STOKES, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

STANLEY C. TOWNSEND, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

B. Van Ness, Jr., Safe Harbor Water 
Power Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

RussELL G. WarNER, The United II- 
luminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

W. F. Wetmore, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. W. WILBRAHAM, United Engineers 
& Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

H. B. Woop, Stone & Webster Engi- 


neering Corp., Boston, Mass. 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 

Chairman, PAuL M. LEFEVER, Susque- 
hanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 

C. R. Biiss, New England Power Ser- 
vice Co., Boston, Mass. 

G. H. Brace, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

KE. H. Cotuins, The Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 

ALBION Davis, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Watter Dreyer, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

A. T. Larnep, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

E. S. Loans, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

STANLEY Moyer, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. L. Peterson, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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G. R. STRANDBERG, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 

E. B. Strowcer, Buffalo Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. R. WoopMan, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


METER AND SERVICE COMMITTEE 


A. Morris, American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. A. Brown, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

A. L. Carvitzt, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Craic, Boston Edison Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

F. E. Davis, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

H. A. Howery, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Epcar L. HuGues, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

H. M. JoHnson, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. E. Kutne, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WaLTeR G. KNICKERBOCKER, The De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. A. LeFever, Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. G. Pirzer, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FrankK A. REDDING, 


Co., 


Chairman, J. 


Cali- 
An- 


Southern 

fornia Edison Ltd., Los 
geles, Calif. 

Frep L. Rick, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

G. B. M. Rosertson, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Rocers, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

J. N. ScHwarrz, The Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

B. E. SEGALL, New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. F. Spreen, Texas Electric Service 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

RicHAarRD B. SwWALLow, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
H. L. THomson, The Hartford Elec- 

tric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

W. L. Wapsworru, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Epwarp W. Watton, The United II- 
luminating Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C.F. WHireMAN, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ropert M. Van Duzer, 
Jr., The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

W. H. Avpricu, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. R. Baker, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

M. F. Beese, The United Illuminating 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

R. N. BENJAMIN, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

S. E. Bowrer, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Roslyn, N. Y. 

A. A. Casey, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. L. CHApwick, Southern California 

Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. S. Crark, Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp., Boston, Mass. 

C. W. E. Crarke, United Engineers & 
Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SABIN CROCKER, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. R. Crorts, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

G. C. Dantets, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

A. S. Davis, New England Power Ser- 
vice Co., Boston, Mass. 

F. L. Dornsrook, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

DwicHt Dovuctass, The Hartford 
Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

J. M. Drasetce, Iowa Electric Light 
& Power Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

M. V. Drake, Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

W. C. DrumMmonp, Public Utility En- 
gineering & Service Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 

V. F. Escourt, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Herpert Estrapa, Philadelphia 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. N. Ewart, Buffalo Niagara 
tric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. P. FaircHitp, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

S. N. Frata, American Gas & Electric 
Service Co., New York, N. Y. 


Elec- 


Elec- 


W. W. Forman, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


E. C. Gaston, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
G. S. GerHeEN, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. Z. Grtuivan, The Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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W. Greacen, 3rd, New York State 
Gas & Electric Corp., Binghampton, 
N.Y. 

L. E. Hanxkison, West Penn Power 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FRANK Henry, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

H. G. Hiepever, Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., Houston, Texas. 

Wa ter H. Jones, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grorce W. Keen, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

J. A. Keeru, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. H. Krauss, Ebasco Services, 

New York, N. Y. 

E. H. Kriec, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

W. R. LaMorre, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. W. Mackenzie, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

JoHn Mappen, Montaup Electric Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 

RatpH H. McCumser, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. C. Mituer, Public Service Testing 

Laboratory, Maplewood, N. J. 

E. H. Mirscu, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. F. Muir, American Water Works & 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

G. A. Orrok, Jr., Boston Edison Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

J. C. Puituips, Ebasco International 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. L. PoLrarp, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

R. C. Powe tt, Pacitic Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

T. E. Purcetrt, Duquesne Light 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. D. Roperts, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Inc., 


Ce., 


A. J. SKAALE, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

D. W. Stewart, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

i, BH: The United 
Light & Power Service Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

G. V. WILLIAMsoNn, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

WHIRL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. C. Witxiis, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

C. C. Whuercuer, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THROCKMORTON, 


ae Duquesne Light Co., 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, L. R. Gary, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, C. M. MosHer, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

C. H. ANpErRsOoN, Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joun Bankus, Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., Portland, Ore. 

C. E. BatHe, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

G. W. Bean, Texas Electric Service 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. J. Better, The C'eveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Bopicky, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 

souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

THomMas Brosnan, Buttalo Niagara 
Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. A. Brown, The Columbus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

B. H. CLINGERMAN, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. T. Corcoran, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


C. C. Cornetius, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. R. Cow es, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

M. T. Crawrorp, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

G. E. Dean, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Harotp J. DeBaun, Long 
Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

W. R. Doar, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh. N. C. 


Island 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, D. C. Strewart, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buftalo, N. Y. 

Secretary, c:. M. MOosHER, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. New York, N. Y. 

H. P. Aten, Rockland Light & Power 
Co.. Boston, Mass. 

E. E. Beck, P. O. Box 1663, Sante Fe, 
N. M. 

H. H. Berman, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. B. Bourret, Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. T. BrapsHaw, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

H. J. Burton, Consumers Power Co., 

Jackson, Mich. 
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Roy L. Dopp, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. A. Enos, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

G. H. Frepier, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. M. Futter, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

M. W. Guen, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. E. Goopwin, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. E. Gunp.acH, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. R. Hasppertey, Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 

T. H. Hatnes, Boston Edison Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Epwin Hansson, Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

T. G. HiztronyMus, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. Kenpic, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

JoHn A. Koontz, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

R. O. Loomis, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

C. T. Mattoy, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. S. Maroy, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. B. McCase, The 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


W. NMIcLEAN, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 


Detroit 


Edison 


tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 
R. C. Morris, Union Electric Co. of 


Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 


J. G. Dickinson, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GeorGeE §$. DigHL, Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. P. Douctas, The Detroit 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

D. C. Duncan, Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

B. K. DuNSHEE, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

F. W. Fisuer, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Roy M. Gopwin, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FE. FE. Grover, The Columbus & South- 
ern QOhio Electric Co., 
Ohio. 

art A. Hewirr, Utah Power & Light 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Edison 


Columbus, 
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R. E. Morse, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

L. L. NewMan, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

E. F. Nueze., The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. W. OksTERREICH, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Packer, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

W. C. Puitutps, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

M. H. Pratt, Central New 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. A. Putsrorp, Public Service Elec- 
tric. & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

T. A. Purtron, Utah Power & Light 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. C. Russet, Idaho Power Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

Frank E. SAnrorp, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. V. Sayers, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

H. P. Seetye, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. Sttver, Ebasco Services, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. T. Srycrair, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. SmirH, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

Howarp E. Stites, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Watter A. UpHAM, The United II- 
luminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
G. S. Van Antwerp, Philadelphia 

Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. P. Works, Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


York 


Inc., 


Everett L. Ibe, The United [lluminat- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

E. J. Kren, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Don T. Lacey, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Witits MacitacH ian, 620 University 
Ave., Toronto, Can. 

J. P. McCann, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

Howarp MILLER, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. B. Porcuer, Ohio Edison Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

C. N. RaKestraw, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Avpert A, RAL, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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W. T. Rocerrs, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

E. C. Rue, Boston Edison Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

GeorGE J. Ruorr, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

W. R. Situ, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

H. O. SprinkK Le, Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

J. E. Storr, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

H. F. Wess, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Chairman, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE, West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, C. M. Mosuer, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

K. P. AppLeGATE, The Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

DonaLp A. BarTLettT, Western Mas- 
sachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

A. M. Boyp, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

V. C. BRENNAN, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. J. Britzt, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Hazelton, Pa. 

H. M. Brusman, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. W. CarotHers, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wittt1AM J. Cooper, The United II- 
luminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
W. N. Cummins, Jr., Virginia Electric 

& Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

E. W. Dorscer, Long Island Lighting 

Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


H. L. Donatpson, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. T. Duwntap, Carolina Power & 


Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

SypNEY L. Hatt, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. O. HenKket, Jr., Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

F. L. Larkin, Wisconsin 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. A. Prrerson, American 
Electric Co., New 
Nise 

Frep A. Raucn, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. M. Suarp, Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. K. Swarrz, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Electric 


Gas & 
York, 


Service 
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W. F. Tair, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. H. THompson, Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co., Mattoon, III. 

O. Van Rye, New England Power Ser- 
vice Co., Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

Chairman, J. H. Nickett, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. M. Carpenter, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

R. D. Constasie, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

F. H. Deckman, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 

R. FLEMING, Stone & Webster Service 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

F. J. Hortus, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wits MacLacHLan, 620 University 
Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Joun L. MacLeop, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. M. Parker, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

J. G. Reese, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. W. Rei, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. Roya, Woop, The United Illumi- 


nating Co., New Haven, Conn. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman, J. F. Focarry, The North 
American Co., New York, N. Y. 
W. W. FREEMAN, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
E. S. THompson, American Water 


Works & Electric Co., Inc., New 
York: N.Y. 
Georce N. Tipp, American Gas & 


Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Justin R. Wuitinc, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, 


M. F. 


RATE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Chairman, F. A. Newton, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, E. N. Strait, Public 
Utility Engineering & Service Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. H. AGEE, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

S. W. Anprews, American Gas & Elee- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

B. B. Beckett, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

R. E. Caywoop, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

IrA L. Crate, Philadelphia 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric 
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R. D. Cutter, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Matcoim G. Davis, Gilbert Associates, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. G. EIlcHELBERGER, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. L. Fotimer, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Lester W. FRANK, Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 

N. E. Frencu, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

K. W. Hassprouck, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, 
1 ae a 

RusseEL_t Hastinocs, Boston Edison Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

E. F. Ketry, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, III. 

C. R. Lanprican, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

L. R. Lerrerson, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


A. V. S. Linpstey, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


C. E. Net, The North American Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

L. V. Netson, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. H. Prank, Delaware Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 

W. E. Rocers, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ARTHUR SCHULTHEIS, Central New 
York Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Epwarp VENNARD, Middle West Ser- 
vice Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. C. Wess, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

C. A. Wittiams, The United Illumi- 
nating Co., New Haven, Conn. 


STATISTICAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, W. N. Lewis, Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dewey G. BAKER, 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
C. E. BanKkwitz, Western \Massachu- 


Nebraska Power 


setts Electric Co., Turners Falls, 
Mass. 
W. G. Bourne, Jr., The Common- 


wealth & Southern Corp., New York, 
Ni: ¥. 

P. J. Fatiton, Middle West 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

M. D. Fretp, The California-Oregon 
Power Co., Medford, Ore. 

ALFRED GRUHL, Wisconsin 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Artificial Respiration 
By W. R. Smith 


Past Chairman, Accident Prevention Committee. EEI, and Sponsor, 


Subject of Resuscitation 





Authorities on the subject of manual 
techniques stress importance of im- 
mediate and uninterrupted artificial 
respiration whenever natural breath- 
ing is inadequate. 





VER the past several years there 

have arisen doubts in the minds 
of some of those in the electric light and 
power and gas industries concerning the 
matter of what is the correct procedure 
when a person whose breathing has been 
stopped or in any way affected as a re- 
sult of electric shock, gas poisoning, or 
drowning, is breathing irregularly or 
weakly. These doubts have concerned 
the following questions specifically : 

Question 1) If the victim is gasping 
or breathing weakly and 
when discovered, should artificial respi- 
ration be withheld until 
breathing ? 

Question 2) If after artificial respira- 
tion has been administered for a time to 
a non-breathing victim, natural breath- 
ing begins and the victim gasps and 
breathes and 
should respiration be 
tinued ? 

Question 3) Are the chances of re- 
covery of a person whose breathing has 


irregularly 


victim stops 


weakly 
artificial 


intermittently, 


con- 


been stopped or made irregular by acci- 
dent lessened by any interference of the 
artificial respiration with the feeble nat- 
ural breathing because of the fact that 
the cycles of artificial respiration might 
be out-of-step with the feeble natural 
effort ? 

On behalf of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the American Gas Associa- 
tion opinions on these questions were 
recently asked of eminent authorities in 
the field of physiology and allied fields 
of research and the above questions have 
been answer unqualifiedly as follows: 

Answer 1) If victim is not breathing 
in a manner such that there is good evi- 
dence of adequacy of lung ventilation, 
artificial respiration should be started at 
once. This means that in practically all 
cases where a victim is discovered gasp 
ing or breathing rapidly and weakly 


or spasmodically, artificial respiration 
should be administered without delay. 
Answer 2) As artificial respiration is 


should ob 


administered, the 


operator 





serve the victim to note any signs of the 
return of natural breathing. If such 
return is quite positive, as is sometimes 
the case, the operator should pause for 
a moment to see if the victim is going to 
breathe naturally. If, this 
breathing is irregular, weak, or in any 
other respect ineffective in the operator’s 
judgment, he should continue with his 
regular cadence of artificial respiration 
with no necessity for attempting to ad- 


however, 


just his cadence to the rapid, slow, or 
intermittent breathing of the victim. 


It is of interest in the above connec- 
attention to the fact that 
there have been a number of instances 
over the past several years in which vic- 
tims of suspended respiration have, on 
being resuscitated, asked for assistance 
in breathing because of their inability to 
satisfy their needs through their own 


tion to cal! 


natural breathing. Comments to such 
effect in the sworn statements of those 
who administered artificial respiration 


successfully are highly significant in con- 
nection with the subject of the above 
discussion, and give positive evidence of 
the fact that the continuance of artificial 
respiration is in every way indicated if 


ung ventilation is inadequate. 


Answer 3) There appears to be no evi- 
dence to support any fear that the victim’s 
chances of recovery are lessened by any in- 
terference of the manual method with the 
returning natural respiration. Such research 
as has been carried on and which is pertinent 
to this consideration has indicated that any 
effective manual method definitely takes over 
the job of ventilating the lungs and there is 
no conflict with any continuing natural effort. 
Obviously, as stated cases 
where artificial respiration is required there 


above, in all 


should be momentary pauses, when there is 
justification for such pause, to see if the vic- 
tim is going to breathe naturally, but when- 
ever the effort is in any way 
artificial should be 
resumed. 


natural 
inadequate respiration 


immediately 


confirm the 
and 
been 
tech- 
niques and also of those who have had the 


The statements made above 
in the electric light 
have 


manual 


opinions of those 


power and gas industries who 


close to the development of 
opportunity to study the experience in these 
industries over the years since the standard- 
ization of the prone pressure method. These 
tatements have been presented to and dis- 
cussed with representatives of the American 
Red that 
these points be considered in connection with 


Cross and the suggestion made 


any forthcoming revision of the American 


Red Cross First Aid Text book 
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Personnel of E.E.I. Committees 
(Continued from page 269) 


C. D. Hamuin, Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Atan W. Hastincs, Epsco, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

RupoLteH JENNY, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

F. A. Keane, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

C. R. Lanprican, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Winsor Martin, Public Utility En- 
gineering & Service Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 

M. G. MiLver, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Frep L. SHimer, Central Illinois Pub- 

lic Service Co., Springfield, III. 

O. E. Smitu, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

WILLIAM StTorz, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berton Stout, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. WaALLING, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 


A Public Utility Credit Policy 
(Continued from page 260) 


Use other credit information 
channels freely. 


agencies. 


i. Have your credit man become active 
in your local credit associations. The 
benefits should be mutual. 

Credit is used in retail business as a 
service and convenience to customers, and 
it seems that utilities should look upon 
it in the same light. Retail credit policies 
are based on constant research and long 
experience. Utilities have likewise had 
long experience and done considerable 
research, but the results are not shown 
in uniformly improved credit technique. 
The other retail businesses 
have shown their policies to be funda- 
mentally sound. Application of similar 
policies in the utility field should have 
comparable results. 


results in 


As we begin a new era of business ex- 
pansion with the end of the war it ap- 
pears that more favorable customer re- 
action will result from policies that are 
not different from those generally used. 
In the last analysis, there seems to be no 
reason to be different unless we can be 
better. 
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RECENT E.E.I. PUBLICATIONS 


Principles of System Relaying 


EEI Pub. M-3. A report of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, 44 pages. Price $.60 to members and 
their employees; $1.50 to non-members in the 
U. S. A.; $1.65 to foreign countries. 


HIS 


papers 


report contains a series of 

and accompanying discus- 
sions which constitute a symposium on 
the principles of system relaying pre- 
sented in two parts at successive meet- 
ings of the Electrical Equipment Com 
mittee. One part deals with Metro- 
politan type systems and the other with 
transmission type systems. The papers 
cover several different systems and il- 
lustrate the application of relaying prin- 
ciples to a variety of system conditions. 


A-C. Network Operations 1941-1943 


EEI Pub. M-1. A report of the Transmis- 


sion and Distribution Committee, Edison 
Electric Institute, 46 pages. Price $.60 to 
members and their employees; $1.50 to non- 
members in the U. S. A.; $1.65 to foreign 
countries, 

ATA on the operation of the 287 
167 localities have 
been submitted by 85 companies for the 
period 1941-1943, inclusive. These data 
have been tabulated, summarized and 
compared with data of previous reports 
wherever possible. 


networks in 


The peak load served by low voltage 
a-c networks in 1943 was 2,073,643 kva, 
an average annual increase of nearly 
5.5 per cent since 1940. The total in- 
stalled transformer capacity was 4,710,- 
292 kva in 1943, an average annual in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent since 1940. These 
increases in the previous report were 
each 9 per cent per year. 

Almost 37 per cent of the companies 
supply their network systems with a pri- 
mary voltage in the 13- to 14-kv class. 
The 120/208, 3-phase, 4-wire is still the 
most widely used network system volt- 
age. 

The motor fly ball type of protector 
comprises 45 per cent of the total pro- 
tectors in service. Of the relays used in 
protectors approximately 70 per cent are 
of the three-phase master relay-disk type. 

The failure rate of protectors on nor- 
mal switching and testing has approxi- 
mately doubled since the previous re- 
port. This is due to fewer normal test- 
ing operations probably caused by man- 
power shortages. The total number of 
protector failures to operate under faults 
is the same, whereas the rate of protec- 





tor failures per 100 fault operations has 
doubled since the previous report. 

The oil-filled transformers comprises 
87 per cent of the total banks and 85 per 
cent of the total capacity. This report 
also shows a definite increase in use of 
the non-inflammable fluid-filled trans- 
formers. The failure rate of transform- 
ers purchased prior to January !. 1931, 
is approximately 21% times that of trans- 
formers purchased after 
1931. Moisture is the 
greatest number of transformer failures. 
Approximately 55 per cent of all trans- 
former failures occurred in the primary 
winding and 25 per cent in the primary 
terminals or potheads. 


January 1, 
cause of the 


The failure rate of all secondary cable 
is about two failures per 100 mile-years 
for the period covered by this report. 
This ratio is approximately the same as 
that of the previous report. 

Of the three most widely used types 
of cable, paper-lead, rubber-lead and 
non-leaded, the failure rates are, respec- 
tively, 3.62, 0.63, and 0.56 per 100 cable 
mile-years. Excluding the failures that 
occurred in joints, these rates become 
1.34, 0.53 and 0.47 for paper-lead, non- 
leaded and rubber-lead, respectively. 

Twenty-four companies report the use 
of limiters, 14 the use of fuses and 20 
reported the use of both. Seven limiters 
were blown during 11 failures of secon- 
dary cables reported as having been pro- 
tected by 65 limiters. Nine fuses were 
blown during six failures protected by 
26 fuses. 

The number of complete network out- 
ages has continued to increase whereas 
the outage rate per locality per year has 
decreased from 0.43 in the 1940 report 
to 0.36 in this report. The average dura- 
tion of outage was 27.5 minutes for the 
1941-1943 period. 

There were 14 reported explosions or 
These 


have been listed in order of their occur- 


sustained fires in transformers. 


rences and discussed as to size, type and 
location of transformer; cause, result 
and damage of explosion or fire. Explo- 
sions without resulting fire occurred on 
four non-inflammable liquid-filled trans- 
formers, three on oil-filled and one on 
which the 
stated. 


cooling medium was not 
Explosion associated with fire 
occurred on six oil-filled transformers. 

Comparisons with data of the previous 
reports should be made with these quali- 
fications: that the previous report. in- 
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cluded only partial data for the small 
companies, that there were changes in 
the questionnaire, and that there were 
changes in the companies reporting. 


SECOND REPORT (Revised) 
E.E.I.—NEMA JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 
EEI Pub. I-9, NEMA Pub. 111—Revised 
April, 1945. A report of the Joint Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute and National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association on 
Standards for Distribution Transformers, 16 
pages. Price 25¢ to members and their em- 
ployees; 60¢ to non-members in U. S. A.; 

70¢ to foreign countries. 

HIS Second Report (revised) es- 

tablishes design standards for cer- 
tain mechanical and electrical features 
of single phase, pole type distribution 
transformers rated 100 kva and below, 
15,000 volts and below, with low-volt- 
age ratings ef 600 volts and below. 

The First Report of the E.E.lL.- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Standards 
for Distribution Transformers was pub- 
lished in February, 1940, as E.E.1. Pub- 
lication No. G6, NEMA Publication 
No. 106, and embraced single-phase, 60- 
evcle, pole-tvpe, distribution transform- 
ers rated 25 kva and below, 15,000 volts 
and below. The Second Report ex- 
tended the range of rating of the First 
Report to cover single-phase, 60-cycle 
transformers up to 100 kva, inclusive, 
15,000 v and below. It supersedes com- 
pletely the First Report. 

Prompted by experience, the Second 
Report, as published in January, 1942, 
has now been revised in several details, 
and a new edition printed. The Janu- 
ary, 1942, edition therefore is no longer 
authentic, and is superseded by the 1945 
edition. 

Modifications in the January, 1942, 
edition as incorporated in the 1945 edi- 
tion of the Second Report are summar- 
ized below: 

(a) Low voltage of 120/240 v in- 
120 115-kva 
transformers without taps. 

(b) Low voltage of 240 480 v series- 
multiple or 3-wire instead of 240 < 480 
series-multiple only. 


stead of v—2-wire on 


(c) Standardization on transtormers 
with high voltage rated 14,400 13,800 
13,200 12,870/12,540 to 
combination rating in this general volt- 
110, 115, and 


provide a 


age class for ratios of 
120:1. 

(d) All 25-kva ratings designed for 
Type A lugs and 24 in. pole bolt spac- 
ing: instead of Type A lugs and 12 in. 








on 25 kva, 5000 v and below, and Type 
B lugs and 24 in. spacing on 25 kva, 
5,001 v and above. 

(e) Modifications in Sizes 1 and 2 
T-crossarm hangers to provide: 

(1) Longer yoke for greater clear- 
ance to crossarm bolt. 

(2) One-half inch shallower yoke to 
fit crossarm better. 

(3) Junction of vertical member and 
yoke welded all around and bolt hole 
omitted for better joint protection. 

(4) Hot-dip galvanized hangers and 
kickers (subject to war limitations). 

(£) Standardization on bush- 
ings for transformers 37% kva-100 kva, 
7,200-15,000  v, 
with sidewall, pocket or cover bushings 


cover 


inclusive, inclusive ; 
remaining standard 25 kva and below. 

(g) Minor increases in tolerance or 
applying to 
grounding pads, high 
bushings, etc., to eliminate manufactur- 
ing difficulties. 

(h) Editorial changes to factor mod- 
ifications listed above, to provide up-to- 


dimensions nameplates, 


voltage cover 


date reference identifications and to pro- 
vide increased clarity. 


John L. O’Toole 
nee! L. O'TOOLE, retired vice 

president of the Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey, died at his home in 
Newark on 
of 73. 


September 9 at the age 

As vice president in charge of public 
relations from 1923 to 1942, Mir. 
O’Toole had served as a spokesman for 
the corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Mr. O’Toole joined the corporation 
in 1909, when Thomas N. McCarter, 
now chairman of the board, made him 
a publicity agent. He later organized 
the company’s present public relations 
and advertising department. He was 
elected a director in 1938 and resigned 
on May 15 of this vear because of 
illness. 

His business career began in 1892 
with The Newark Times. A year late 
Peter J. 
Newark 


News. After eight years as a reporter, 


he joined his brother, the late 
O’Toole, on the staff of the 
he was appointed city editor, serving 
until he joined the Public Service Cor 
poration. 

years Mr. O*Toole was 
Newark Chamber of 


Commerce, serving as its representative 


For many 
active in The 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
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Large Scale Charts 
Available for NESC 
Calculations 


HE National Bureau of Standards 
has announced that certain large 
scale charts and nomographs, reproduc- 
ing those that appear in the Discussion 
of the National Electrical Safety Code, 
Part 2, (Handbook H-39) are now 
available for sale through the govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
The charts and nomographs compris- 
ing the set are: 
Conductor Loading Nomograph, 2 
charts 
Catenary Curve 
Ultimate Resisting 
Wood Poles 


Moment due to 


Moments of 
Bending Wind 
Pressure on Pole 

These are figures 16, 18, 20 and 
at pages 114 and 115, 151, 155 and 1 
respectively, in Handbook H-39. 

These five charts are reproduced on 
three 14 x 18 inch sheets. The set may 
be obtained as “NBS Miscellaneous Pub- 
M-176” from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 


cents per set. 


19 
53 


lication 


The scales of these charts are said to 
be large enough to permit measurement 
for calculations within their scope with 
sufficient 


they should therefore have a considerable 


accuracy for design purposes, 
field of usefulness for those engaged in 
the design and maintenance of overhead 
line structures. 
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SONNET TO ELECTRICITY 
By Mrs. Lester A. Ward 


When I consider how my mother spent 

Her waking hours in health-destroying 
tasks, 

Careful to show the smiling face that 
masks 

Rebellion in the heart, but still intent 

To serve her family and to them present 

A smoothly running household, though 
her cares 

Were stealing youth and beauty 
unawares, 

But, knowing nothing better, was 
content. 

Then am I thankful that I live today 

When cheap electric power does for me 

In half the time, with half the energy, 

The jobs that stole my mother’s youth 
away. 

‘Time now is mine to be companion, 
friend ; 

‘To understand, advise and to commend. 


This sonnet, prompted by actual experi- 
ence, was sent to P. G. & E. Progress, em- 
ployee magazine of The Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, by the author. Born on a 
farm, she recalls the endless drudgery her 
mother had to endure because in those days 
practically everything was done by _ back- 
breaking manual labor. She, herself, married 
a farmer and for twenty-five years helped 
him run a large place in California, and rear- 
ed two sons besides. But she had the aid of 
automatic servants, so she “really had a 
cinch” compared to her mother. Three years 
ago she and her husband went to the Bay 
Area to do their bit in war plants and now 
she knows that a woman can be a full time 
war worker and still keep her home spick 
and span by snapping switches for brief 
periods in the evenings. 
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N. M. ArGaApriTE, vice president of 
the American Gas & Electric Co. and 
a number of its operating subsidiaries 
for many years, has resigned all his posi- 
tions and directorships in the American 
Gas & Electric Co. system (except his 
directorship in the Atlantic City Electric 
Co.), and has been elected president of 
the Atlantic City Electric Co. Mr. 
Argabrite succeeds Grorce N. Tipp, 
who remains president of American Gas 
& Electric Co. and all of its principal 
subsidiaries except the Atlantic City 
Company. R. E. Swirt continues as 
vice president and general manager of 
the Atlantic City properties. 

Mr. Argabrite started on his utility 
career in 1899 as superintendent of the 
Ashland (Ky.) Electric Light & Power 
Co. Subsequently he was made super- 
intendent and the general manager of 
the Winona (Minn.) Railway & Light 
Co. and later general manager of the 
Belvidere (Ill.) Gas & Electric Co. 

Since 1910 Mr. Argabrite has been 
connected with the American Gas & 
Electric Co., in New York, serving in 
various executive capacities with that 
organization and its subsidiaries. Among 
the companies of which he has been an 
officer or director are: Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co., Kentucky & West Vir- 
ginia Power Co., Kingsport Utilities, 
Inc., Kanawha Valley Power Co., 
Wheeling Electric Co. and the Scranton 
Electric Co. 

K. M. Irwin has been appointed 
manager of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany and subsidiary companies. 

He is a native of Waukesha, Wis., 
and was graduated from the Yale-Shef- 
field Scientific School as a mechanical en- 
gineer. Following short terms of spe- 
cialized work with the B. F. Sturdevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; Stone and 
Webster, and Perry Barker, both of 
Boston; and the United States Navy, 
in Philadelphia, he joined the United 
Gas Improvement Company organiza- 
tion in 1919 as assistant to the electrical 
engineer of the Operating and Engineer- 
ing Department. He was subsequently 
named mechanical engineer of the Engi- 
neering Development Department and 
continued in that work until transferred 
to the Philadelphia Electric Company in 





1931 as assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of engineering, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Irwin is well known in electrical 
engineering circles and has served on 
many national 
utility associations. 


various 
Last year he was 
appointed through the Office of War 
Utilities, of the War Production Board, 
to the position of executive director of 
the London Staff, Public Utility Com- 
mittee, of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, and in this capacity 


committees of 


made important contributions to the res- 
toration of utility service in Northwest 
Europe. 


O. T. Firzwarer, formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been elected treasurer of 
Indianapolis Power & Light Company, 
to succeed WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, 
who died recently after serving as trea- 
surer since the Company’s incorporation. 
Mr. Fitzwater started his electric com- 
pany career in his school days, carrying 
water for a line crew. After leaving 
high school he became timekeeper at a 
power plant, and in 1925 was trans- 
ferred to the general accounting depart- 
ment as a clerk. Completing courses in 
accounting of Indiana University Ex- 
tension and the International Account- 
ing Society, he became an accountant in 
1936, and treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary in 1940. 


assistant 


FE. L. Cassapy was elected assistant 
treasurer to succeed Mr. Fitzwater, and 
also will serve as administrative assistant 
to the new treasurer. Mr. Cassady 
started with the company in 1929 as a 
clerk, became an accountant in 1933, and 
in 1940 was placed in charge of original 
cost work from which he later developed 
a new property records department. 
Since March, 1944, he has been ad- 
ministrative assistant. 


Changes in the management of three 
departments of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers other 


senior staff changes were made recently. 


Association and 


Lesuig D. Price, until August 1, 
meter and wiring engineer in the elec- 
trical distribution department of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed manager 
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of the engineering and regulatory legis- 
lation departments, taking up his new 
work on Aug. 1. CHARLES M. Cocan, 
who has been manager of the engineer- 
ing department and secretary of the 
codes and standards committee since 
1930, has resigned from those duties in 
order to give the necessary attention to 
his personal affairs. 

Mr. Price recently was awarded the 
Thomas N. McCarter Electrical Award 
for 1944, an annual award made to an 
employee of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. in either the operating or com- 
mercial group of the electrical depart- 
ment of the company who contributed 
most during the year toward the ef- 
ficiency and progress of the department. 
In addition to committee work for the 
Edison Electric Institute, Mr. Price has 
been active in the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies. He is a mem- 
ber of the International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors and has been an 
alternate member of the light and power 
group of the electrical committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 

LronarD LATHROP has been added to 
the staff as manager of the Public In- 
formation Center. Mr. Lathrop has had 
wide experience in publicity, advertising 
and public relations work, following his 
graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and for the past ten years as ad- 
vertising manager of the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. J. M. Moorhead 
continues as chief, Public Information 
Service. 


L. Byron CHERRY, vice president of 
the Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J., who has been en- 
gaged on special accounting, financial 
and regulatory problems of the com- 
pany, has resigned, effective Sept. 1. A 
lawyer, as well as an authority on cor- 
porate and matters, Mr. 
Cherry will return to private practice, 
becoming associated with the New York 
law firm of Hines, Rearick, Dorr & 
Hammond. He became identified with 
Jersey Central in 1943, and during his 


regulatory 


association with this utility he has also 
done extensive work of a similar nature 


for utilities in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Washington and 


other states. 


RicHarp B. SwALiow has been ap- 
pointed meter and wiring engineer, elec- 
tric distribution department, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Mr. Swallow will fill the 
created by the resignation of Lesuie D. 
Price, who recently joined the staff of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. A graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Swallow, 
after a period of two years spent on the 
General Electric test course, started with 
Public Service in 1925, after being first 
employed in the office of the meter and 
wiring engineer, electric distribution de- 
partment. Following assignments in 
and Hudson Divisions, of the 
electric distribution department, Mr. 
Swallow was appointed division meter 
engineer, Passaic Division, in 1938 from 
which position he has just been pro- 


vacancy 


Essex 


moted. 


Ropert E. Ginna, as vice president 
of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
will take over the general supervision of 
the domestic sales, industrial sales and 
home service departments of the com- 
pany. Early this year, Mr. Ginna was 
elected vice president in charge of rate 
and regulatory matters, which activities 
he will continue to direct along with 
sales. He has long been associated with 
and economic research 


utility rate 


studies. 

Epwarp S. NortTHup recently was 
added to the staff of the 
Adequate Wiring Bureau to undertake 
field service and to assist in the develop- 
ment of educational and informational 
further the residential 


National 


materials to 
adequate wiring movement. Mr. North- 
up was connected with the Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, for a number of 
years. 

F. C. BEATTIE, superintendent of the 
Toronto steam generating plant of the 
Ohio Edison Co., guest of 
honor at a testimonial farewell dinner 


was the 


held recently in Steubenville. Mr. 
Beattie retired after completing 2! years 
of service with the company. He has 
been succeeded by H. C. MOoxter, 


formerly assistant plant superintendent. 


CrypeE A. MULLEN has 
pointed general superintendent of opera 
Power & 


been ap- 


tions of the Jersey Central 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
In the 33 years Mr. Mullen ha 


identified with the electrical industry he 


been 


has had a varied and well-rounded op- 
erating experience. Beginning with the 


Ohio Electric Railway, Mr. Mullen, 
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later as assistant engineer of tests, be- 
came afhliated with the Penn Central 
Power & Light Co. He returned to 
Ohio in 1914 to become electric engi- 
neer of the Ohio Service Co. and nine 
later he was appointed superin- 
tendent of substations, subsequently 
transferring to Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. as assistant superintendent of 
construction, whence he moved in 1927 
to Asbury Park where for four years he 
was superintendent of operations of the 
former Eastern New Jersey Power Co. 


years 


Upon purchase of that company by Jer- 
sey Central Power & Light Co. in 1931, 
Mr. Mullen was named superintendent 
of the Morristown division, the position 
he held until his recent promotion. Mr. 
Mullen succeeds Harold P. Richmond, 
resigned. 

RALPH G. Hoey has been made comp- 
troller of Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co. 

Martin Linpsay, of Chicago, a di- 
rector of the Middle West Corp., has 
been elected to the newly created position 


of chairman of the board. The presidency 


of the company, made vacant by the 
resignation of Purcell L. Smith, was 
left unfilled temporarily. Mr. Smith will 


continue as a director of Middle West. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Lindsay has 
been vice president and director of the 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
affliated Automatic 


Co., both of Chicago. For a number of 


and the Electric 
years prior to his association with these 
companies he was vice president of the 


Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


FRANK L. RoHRBACK, underground 
superintendent of the Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash., has retired 
after completing 38 years of continuous 
service. Mr. 
with the Spokane utility in 1907, three 
after his 


Rohrback became identified 


vears graduation from Penn- 


sylvania State College in electrical en- 
gineering. During his association with 
the company, he has supervised the lay- 


ing and installation of many miles of 


underground cable in Spokane. 


C. A. 


superintendent of 


Movsperry, formerly general 
production of the 
United Illuminating Co., New Haven 
and Bridgeport, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed system planning engineer. He 
is a graduate of Iowa State College and 


was associated with General Electric for 
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many years until he joined the Connecti- 
cut utility in 1936. M. F. BEEBE suc- 
ceeds Mr. Molsberry in his former posi- 
tion, and will have general supervision 
of generating stations, transmission lines 
and transmission terminal substations. 
Mr. Beebe attended the University of 
Connecticut and was formerly superin- 
tendent of distribution in the 
Haven division of the U. I. company. 
W. J. OAKLeEy has been appointed su- 
perintendent of distribution in the New 
following about 20 
years’ service with the company. Floyd 
W. Buck, formerly assistant to the 
president has been appointed industrial 
engineer. He will specialize in the field 
of industrial electronics and conduct en- 
gineering studies of a general nature as 
assigned from time to time by the chief 


New 


Haven division, 


engineer. Mr. Buck is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and was connected with the 


Charles H. Tenney organization in Bos- 
ton and Rockland Light & Power Co., 
Nyack, N. Y., before joining the U. I. 
1940. 


company in 

Lewis A. McArTHUuR, vice president 
Pacific Power & Light Co., has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by the University of Oregon. 
The award was made “in recognition of 
his painstaking and fruitful researches 
into the origin of place names in Ore- 
gon; the lasting stimulus he gave to 
widespread popular interest in local his- 
tory; and his continuing zeal for the 
social welfare manifested in manifold 
acts of public service.” 

A. S. Goss, former superintendent of 
retail operations of the Georgia Power 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of a newly organized industrial relations 
department of the company. According 
to W. E. 
eral manager, the new department will 
devote its entire attention to matters of 
vital 


Mitchell, president and gen- 


interest to every member of the 
company. 

An important part of the work of the 
industrial relations department will be 
to assist all division and department 
heads in developing uniform practices 
in the hiring, training and upgrading of 
employes and in developing correct 
methods of job valuation in an effort to 
eliminate inequalities and to promote 
sound labor relations and the general 
welfare of employes, Mr. Mitchell said. 

The safety department, under J. E. 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Bee SED 6 Swdncb nek beleacoce 
E-14—Turbines, Condensers and 
Femme, 1927 LOPEPY ove vcsvosscs 
E-11—Combustion, 1937 (9/37)..... 
E-10—!’ower Station Chemistry, 1937 
COFS) > cacctewsvaw ee chews hewmen 
D-11—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
water Heaters and Pumps, a 


D-10—Oil and Gas Engines, 1935- 
a ore oye 
-8—Superposition of High Pressure 
Non-Condensing Equipment on _ 
isting Power Stations (10/36). 

D-7—Combustion, 1936 (10/36) 

D-6—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 
ers and Piping, 1936 (9/36)..... 

D-5—Power Station Chemistry, 1936 
Fe RP ee ir Fa ae 

C-8—Oil and Gas Engines, 1934-1935 
KEGROGD «5 Sd dneiia seein ca-oeNew ae 

C-6—Combustion, 1935 (8/35) ..... 

C-5—Turbines, Condensers and Feed- 
water heaters, 1935 (7/35) ...... 

C-4—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 
ers and Piping, 1935 (7/35) ..... 

B-8—Steam Generation (8/34) ..... 
3-7—Oil and Gas Engines (8/34)... 

B-5—Station Piping, 1934 (7/34)... 

B-4—Turbines, 1934 (6/34) ....... 

B-3—Condensers, Feedwater Heaters, 
Evaporators, and Boiler Feed 
RE EE, aes meri 

A- — Equipment and Furnaces 

A-6—Pulverized Fuel (8/33) ...... 

A-5—Fower Station Chemistry (7/33) 
A-4—Burning of Liquid and Gaseous 
CE ERIEOD. oc cews di we censedhee 

B-S—Terbines (8/33). .os0s0secssves 

A-2—Station Piping (8/33) ........ 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


COMMITTEE 
M-1—A-C Network Operations “ 
EOGS £79809 civiwed akaniaes 
-1—Cable Operation—1942 Capiay 


K. 10—Line Clearing Manual 1944 1-9 ‘copies 


K- to Cable Operation—1941 General 
(9/43) 
K-4—A-C Network Operations, 
1938-1940 (4/43) ..cccccece .60 
J-i—Ice and Wind Loading Tables 
for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 
vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
os er head Systems Reference Rook) 
RR re en ee 
T-3—Cable Operation, 1940 (8/42)... 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 
smuperemnen CS/49)  cccindcesesicss 
H-5—Cable Operations, 1939 (1/41). 
G-5—Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40).. 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 
193 ROT. Gwin Nebsawacdesthauee 
F- 16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 
le a es 
F-9-——-Conductor Sags and Tension for 
Rural Lines CIG@/S8)  oc5.saccsses 
F.7—Economical Distribution Trans- 
formers Loading and Thermal Per- 
formance of Distribution Trans- 
formers (B/SG) . oncscsvasecense wa 
*.6—Lightning Proof Transmission 
RE as es be 
-3—Distribution Transformer Load 
Characteristics (4/38) ........... 
1—Treatment and Inspection of 
Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) ..... 
2-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/3 
E-8—A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 
Pee SON ar). ikke ak hae pada «nies 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12/36) 
N-9—Principles and Practices in 
Grounding (10/36) ..... ....... 


Gs I 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 
10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 50% discount 


MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
GRAN cca pace awed nace ace meee oe 

MS-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Coordinated and Standardized 
Low Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) .........c0. 

MS-3—Specifications for Standard 
Current | Sy eames for eyenney 
Circuits (8/42) .. : : 


Members i emvers 
mizers, .\1r Heaters and Piping, 
U93B (12/3B) acccvcccccescecsess 1.00 

F-14—lurvines, Condensers and 
Pampe, 1938 (92/38) 200000000 

F-12—Combustion, 1938 (11/38). 

E-16—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
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Non- 

Accounting Members Members 
MS-4—Specifications for indicating 

and Cumulative Vemanu Keyister 

rr errr elu lu 
TD-l—Sugyesuons tor Speciticativns 

tor Bolts and Nuts (9/357)....... .2U0 Zu 
TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Strand Eye Anchor Rods 

CAPERS cewecccncccesesccesoece:s 10 10 
TD-3—Suggestions ior ” Specifications 

for Lag Screws (10/38) ........ .10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eye Bolts (6/39) ........+6- 10 lu 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41) 10 10 


TD-6—Suggestions for Specitications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40) .$0.10 $0.10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 


nectors (10/ AD) cccccsecescoosee 10 10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamiess Copper Splicing Sleeves 

(10/42) cccccccccvvccccccccccces 10 -10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specification 

for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 10 


TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- ‘ " 

Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 .25 
TD-61—-Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40)........-- 10 16 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “B’” Untreated Douglas 


Fir Crossarms (11/40) .....---- 10 10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and : 

CeeeE EBIST). clccacdccvcscvicces .10 10 


General Commercial 


Committees 
Lighting 
Typical Promotional Programs — 


uw 
4 


Home Lighting Equipment (194!) 


Postwar Planning 


Section I—Basic Planning Material for 

Electric Utility Companies............ $0.50 
Section I]—An Appraisal cof Our Com " 

WOUMIONE acc ncccccdseseseseesececesos .50 
Section II1]—Rural Electrification....... ot 
Section 1V—Industrial Power Markets... .50 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 

UNE REA eee ree .50 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets.. .50 
Power 
G-4—Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 

I a atalcinitian na, aye a sealer ale 80 2.00 
F-11—Electrification of Oil Refineries 

|. ARSE ee ee .30 75 
C-13—Steam and Electrical Require- 

ments of Hotels (12/35) ........ 30 (mem 

bers 
only) 
C-2—Steam and Electrical Require- 


ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 75 
Power Sales Manual (1941) 3.5( 


Water Heating 


1-5 Standardization of Electric 


Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 -50 


National Educational 
Programs 


Commercial Cooking 


Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942..$0.25 $0.25 

Sales Training Manual—Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941....1-4 copies $1.50 
5-14 * 1.25 


15 or more 1.00 


Domestic Cooking 


Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .25 4$ 
(Special prices in quantity) 


Electric Kitchens ¢ 
It Can Happen In Your Kitchen. .$2.80 per 100 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 

Kitchen 
The Principles of Kitchen Planning .25 


Films 


“Dealer Education”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators, 
ranges, roasters, water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 


on meter basis for entire series. ..$125 to $275 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 274) 


Stott, 
training, 


general supervisor of safety and 
will hereafter report to Mr. 
Goss, as will the insurance department, 
under the managership of D. C. Jones, 
in an effort to coordinate the functions 
of these departments with other matters 
directly affecting employes. 

transfer of 
former 


Ci. 
assistant operation 
assistant to the president, 
soss to the managership of the 
relations department, 
J. M. Oliver, vice president in charge 
of operations, in the 


Following the 
McManus, 
Manager, to 
and Mr. ¢ 
new industrial 
announces changes 
operating department as follows: 

J. F. PENNINGTON 
superintendent of transmission and dis- 
tribution, in charge of 


will be general 
the work for- 
merly supervised by him as superinten- 
dent of wholesale operations, in addition 
to the work formerly supervised by Mr. 
Goss as superintendent of retail opera- 
tions. 
T. J. 


of transmission, 


ALLEN will be superintendent 
reporting to Mr. Pen- 
Reporting to Mr. Allen wiil 
WILDBERGER, supervisor of 
yan, OF 


nington. 
be E. H. 


substations ; 


HENDERSON, super- 
visor of transmission lines; W. P. 
SPIER, acting supervisor of communica- 


and B. F. 


building maintenance. 


tions ; CoLMER, supervisor of 


September, 1945 


M. L. CatuHey will be superinten- 
dent of distribution, including gas oper- 
ations, and will report to Mr. Penning- 
ton. Reporting to Mr. Cathey will be 
W. D. O’Brien, general superintendent 
of appliance repairs, J. R. RANEY, gen- 
eral meter superintendent, and the dis- 
tribution engineers of that department. 

A. B. GREENE will be superintendent 
of special construction, in charge of spe- 
cial and substation construction, 
and the general repair shop. Mr. Greene 
will report to Mr. Pennington. Report- 
ing to Mr. Greene will be W. E. 
BRADLEY, supervisor of line and _ sub- 
station construction, and W. B. Payne, 
supervisor of the repair shop. 

R. O. Loomis will be special engi- 
neer, reporting to the vice president in 
charge of operation. 

The duties of B. W. Sinclair, super- 
intendent of production; R. J. Cooper, 
protection engineer; R. O. Conwell, 
system and H. W. Dobbs, 
acting manager of the land department, 
will remain unchanged. 


line 


operator ; 








A catalog of EEI publications 
is available upon request to 
Epison Eectricat INSTITUTE 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 











Non- 
Members Members 
Lighting Booklets 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
POORER sce ccsncanacreaseces $1.50 per 100 


Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
CE sn dh daabs aka bse hs ake 2ee 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
BOND h.08 6 06560 b 026000 8bs0008 $1.50 per 100 
P vishal BE. acacia pan ices aes 4.50 per 100 
Lighting Films 
“Time to Relight’”-—(Commercial) 
sound slide 15 minutes, eo) : 
SPGNEOD: snc cldaws cbhblne- cna 10.00 film & disc 
“Light Up— Step Up” — (In ~ 
trial) sound slide 15 minutes, 
7§ PICEUTES nc crcccoccvesce nw - “* = 
“You Can Do Something About It’ 
—(Home) sound slide, 15 min- 
utes, 95 pictures ........+.. Zo * ** 
Wiring 
Rewiring for Commercial and In- 
dustrial Buildings ............. 0.25 $0.25 
Handbook of Interior Wiring De- 
SIGN—1937 wcccccrvccccccccees 50 .50 
Basic Factors of Adequate Wiring 
OOD isha vdiaes sb veetesda oa 25 Re 
Coronel Neutral Cable Helps Sell 
Adequate Home Wiring—1939.. .25 .25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 
MaTeee—19F9 onc 0 000 6.0:0:005.600 35 05 
(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c per set) 
Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 
BES, issadeeinaawdaeesasadtenaeee Set $17.50 
Home Wiring—lantern slides.......Set 25.00 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


Non- 
Members Memberg 





Code for Electricity Meters (1941) ..$1.60 

Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100 copies 
1000 “ 
3000 “ 


50 
Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936. .80 
Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 





Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 

sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead System Reference Book) 

EPG Kate ikieub canbe nmensn coors 1-4 copies 10q 

5-49 6q 
Power Sales Manual, plus Sec. 12-13- 

14 of 1944. CIDE) vccccccs cecece 4.75 “a 
mate Boek Tar Oe .éasisiwsvecane 10.00 25.0 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 

trial Buildings (1941) ......... .25 u 
Sales Training Manual—Commercial 

Electric Cooking (1941) .......... 1.50 15 
Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 

Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 

coe oe em 5. 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 

Mek cianwcticce cannes eeced 2.00 2.4 


(Includes Annual Statistical Bulle- 
tin; Weekly Electric Power Out- 
put; Montbly Electrical Research 
Statistics) 


Periodicals 


3etter Light—Better Sight News (9 
{OSES YORTIY) .ceccsccvscrases $0.75 $0. 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 
(Monthly) 2.00 
Rural Electrification Bulletin (5 issues 
yearly) 
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- $1.60 $2.00 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Fe i, PMNS 3 Shes ckcn cn chaverecithbumeisedbeceees Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bay ea NS 55. 5a Chie os os sews vinabhevs cen Engineers Public Service Company, New York, N. Y. 

BF, Bape c ak nneiee kan auc tu wane Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dy tee. MNOS 5 Os5 Kobe w'vin's cn tnee abba be Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

Bs tls Og Sed ha bbbnctiscndeac /cduaeuan Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

rn CES vic 6 dc onwe's cd secvdamen dee Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Ca Be aac ks siotiewncocavestai Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

a Be IRS Skdics bcd ce cevcnawdenicweeoweees Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Be Sie MMOS db Was 6350600500000 ben eeeetas bal cee Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

SAMUEL FERGUSON .......0-sccccccees The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Rivets MEG bibases 6800scp sees, hades tuet The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

Ch, ie MNOS so chs cc cewenhesewcete Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

By. Be ME i 6.55 ca eekbb%4e0shadeoebouae Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie Wile MINS hie ns oe ccsieneccsnasied San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

Pe Bea NG 6a. ou. 5-b.6d 0 seilnae. Seaaisowan ls cous Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WRIA DEOCREREAN 3k oon. ccivcncsvacss Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

IE i RS obs 3s knaacnbcabeackacan been New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

el ee Is ose Kbsce vedeccdeeie anes New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hopart Porrer............. American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

PAuL A. SCHOELLKOPF...........0000. Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

EG By IN 4a 0% deb ccsesbawbouus American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

Re Mee adusotet con ase sccw es kaans Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Es ey I Fh a0 boss sass oda oebes The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

ei a rata bbs s 00's tnce ie _.«++The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

ecient Prdmnateee, GOOG, GI. aia on ss 6050s ond dene saddatentasien Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, H. H. SCAFF........0cecccccecceccecscscecenes Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Ce Os Ok Ny ook hace ed anewas bcd06 as... sanemembe Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Depreciation Accounting, A. W. HASTINGS.........0e0eeeeseccceeeees Engineers Public Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
General Aocotnting, We. Gas TRGB 6. osc ccc sccvececececie ce. cesscous Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. L. DAVIES.......02ceccecscccceecesceeenes West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rene ed Gabiteet, Bh, BBB. c aa sci cccscesdecsedecisdaciacstes Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Os Mi Oe Cre Las ko niiee hana eaneatcs deeaeie .Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
A pplication of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER. . . Amerioan Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GEORGE W. OUSLER......000 52. cece eee eececeeees Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIBLDS........0.eeeeeeceecees The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee SRE, Bis Oe ES oo vino ccc e ccc snpeanenses ; cocedceenstauseas West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hydraulic Power, PAUL M. LErevar........cccccccccccccccccssccessses Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Meter and Service, J. A. MORRIS........ccceccceccceceeccecs American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Prime Dbovers, Te. BE. Vat TIGER, Fie cn ecccccicsccccscccsasccecsvctans The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. GATY..........ccceee-seeeesseseees Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE..........cccccccscccccecceeceesces West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ES Be awh 5644 60 0ces ddan ndoneesanewhossaatobenten Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R.. 2, s o ae ks n.c vo danstoweedbnqeds 901s 4s00denews The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pe A nb who 04 keen's Oda eee chehes a 60000088 Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
I HN es < vk wc cndecndvecesteeegsiedcs aie The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
I Os By I a ch cnen inca Ghose Gacuebes)iccs dunn LAREN es eae Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


C. W. Kegioce, President 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . 
J. W. Parker, Vice-President ..The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Gitpert W. CHAPMAN, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co. Inc., N. Y. 
Maz B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. G. Hottrzctaw Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. Know.ron The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
PRE DECLAUGHEIN ..... cccccsscccsecenes Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. MircHeii Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MuULLENDORE Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. Sammtis Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
Puitie SPoRN American Gas and Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
BS RRS OOO ye oP Pee eT Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. S. THOMPSON......... American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van Derzee Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
NS ino in kg» ardin'd gadaenhe wake Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WILu1AM KELLy Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NN ORT COTE Ee On RE Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 
a 2c 6 6 odd ap wi co’ deat .Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. ParKER .The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrrrcHarp ; Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ie Es ss ga bina dip edcicn we The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
E. C. STONE ...+Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. L. THomas Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
WILLIAM WEBSTER Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 
i, TM WEUERION ok occ cc ccccceccs Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


J. M. Barry Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. C. Bett ... The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 
@ Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
G. M. Gapssy Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
EEE ere New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

G. L. MacGrecor Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
Grover C. NEFF Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
J. H. PotHemus Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
P. H. Powers West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

ee ee PURE, 5. ect ccenswsavc Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 
W.C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. 8. Young. ) 








